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JUST INSIST 
if it becomes necessary. Be patient as the crime 
of substitution will allow—but INSIST on having 


, | . 
Hand Sapolio 
the finest article of a high-bred, intelligent toilet. 


If the dealer can face you with a substitute remember that you must face sub- 
stitute-results for that soft-textured sKin, the fresh glow of health and sense of 
life which HAND SAPOLIO gives. So turn down something on which he ~ 
makes an extra penny or must ‘“‘work off.’’ Do it gently—just as HAND 
SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle!’ Some time he will see that a 4 
delighted customer is more desirable than an extra penny— &y/ 
; — / 
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Be JOHN, BRIER, WALKER a 

ACH month, more tHig 1 Yen miliesi “of cunlen of magazines are 
k printed and sent out Yoothe fiomes of America. Each copy of the 

better class of. magazine goes, on the average, into the hands of 
from four to six readers. Practically the entire reading population 
of the United States is reached by the monthly periodicals. 

This is all of comparatively recent date. When, in 1893, THE 
COSMOPOLITAN inaugurated the low-priced magazine by cutting in half 
the twenty-five cents which was then the least charged for a monthly 
periodical, demonstrating to the world that a magazine of the highest 
quality could be made at this low figure, the number of copies of all the 
monthlies printed in America aggregated only about a million. At the 
time THE COSMOPOLITAN inaugurated the low-priced magazine—a 
change so radical that it was at the time considered an impossible move, 
but some months later followed by ‘“‘ Munsey’s Magazine,” and then by 
a host of others—the editorial announcement of this change predicted 
that it marked a step in the world’s progress only second in importance 
to the public-school system. 

So it has proved, and to-day in even the humblest home you find 
at least one magazine. In a fairly well-to-do house there is a book-table 
on which are set out three or four, or even half a dozen, monthlies. In 
the leisure hour, when, worn out with the day’s work, the woman or 
man seeks a comfortable chair, the almost invariable companion is the 
magazine. ‘The fiction carries the tired reader far away from the cares 
which surround him; that is why the most absurd and impossible fiction 
finds a place—it is so different from the real daily life—we wish to get 
out of our own world of reality for the time being, and we want some- 
thing quite strange. 

Then after the mind has been carried away for a time, and, so to 
speak, soothed, it comes back and is ready to think os real life. It is at 
this hour that the educational article comes into play. And please note 
that to-day you will find in every magazine worthy of a place on the book- 
table at least two articles which are educational—which are instructive 


and helpful. 








THE MODERN MAGAZINE AS AN EDUCATOR 


In these, the duties of life are taught—how to make oneself helpful 
to one’s neighbor, how to understand self, how to advance in one’s life- 
work, to improve one’s mind, to take care of one’s body, what to study, 
how to secure better business methods, or organize the household in the 
interest of economy, of health and happiness; travel articles carry one to 
the interesting parts of the earth; in others one is kept posted on the 
latest scientific discoveries and inventions. 

And, above all, the reader has held up before him the higher ideals 
of government; there are exposed to his view those evils of administra- 
tive corruption of which he has been made the victim. This one phase 
of the modern magazine is the explanation of that vast independent vote 
which has so recently developed, and which in the fall elections cast 
nearly seven hundred thousand Republican votes for a presidential candi- 
date, while the same persons at the same poll cast seven hundred thou- 
sand votes for Democratic state candidates, like Folk of Missouri and 
Douglas of Massachusetts. 

Unlike the newspaper, the magazine is not controlled by local prej- 
udices. Its readers are found in every town and hamlet. Its copies pen- 
etrate into the homes scattered over the plains and hills. Its advertisers 
are those who wish to appeal to these widely scattered readers, and who 
advertise not through favoritism, but through business motives. The 
editor of the magazine occupies, therefore, a position of the widest 
independence, and no motives of policy need interfere with his having a 
regard for the best interests of his readers. 

It is this leaven of truth and independence in a magazine-which is 
destined rapidly to push forward those governmental ideals that Jefferson 
and Washington had in mind at the establishment of our republic. 

Having a large income, the successful magazine is able to employ 
the best thinkers of the world. It can concentrate a single brain for 
months, and even years, upon a subject worthy of such attention. And 
we may rest assured that under its exposures the evils which afflict our 
republic will be corrected, and methods improved, until we shall have 
a government truly “ by the people and for the people.” 

Calculate for a moment the instruction conveyed by ten million 
magazines sent each month into the homes of America. 

There is in them something for all. The young or sluggish intel- 
lect is awakened or interested by the carefully printed illustrations ; 
the thoughtless attracted by the lighter articles; the serious by a corps 
of professors that embraces the world’s greatest minds: every member 
of the household is rested, refreshed or advanced by one thing or another 
which these books of pleasure and instruction carry into the home 


circle. 
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“*‘A ROARING, SCREAMING, STRUGGLING MASS OF MEN IN UNIFORM'" 
See **The Man from Vladivostok,” pause 223 
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By ACTON DAVIES 


O the dramatic critic, the very phrase she, having 


“society actress 
verbial red rag to the equally proverbial 


bull. 

To begin 
maligned and li- 
beled phrase in the 
English language. 
Every woman who, 
hankering fora 
career behind the 
footlights, succeeds 
in securing her first 
engagement, in- 
stantly blossoms 
out in a number of 
the most prominent 
morning papers as 
a ‘‘society actress.” 
Several years ago, 
it used to be the 
fashion for her to 
come from the 
South, where usu- 
ally her ancestors 
and family estates 
had suffered 
severely by the 
war. For the last 
year or so, how- 
ever, the pose of 
these society ac- 
tresses has been a 
new one. Some one 
either of her uncles 
or of her eight 
cousins has been in 
some political posi- 
tion at some time 
in his career; and 
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married, 
her 
perpetual 


has had severe 
husband in Wall 
biographies, 


combined with the usual disaster which 


there is no more 


MISS RESTLER, OF LONDON 


She takes a prominent part in tableaus 
dramatic performances for charity 








and 
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overtakes the good lady when she finally 


reaches the foot- 
lights, have made 
the reading public, 
and the still more 
long-suffering 
play-going public, 
extremely tired. 
Thus, to a large 
portion of the com- 
munity, the term 
society actress 
ranks just at pres- 
ent decidedly 
below par. Itisa 
pity it is so, but 
so it is. At the 
same time, there 
are a great many 
exceedingly clever 
women of fashion 
who have taken up 
acting as a pastime, 
and have worked 
so assiduously and 
played so many 
parts that they 
really have had a 
wider stage ex- 
perience than many 
of our latter-day 
actresses, who be- 
cause of the prev- 
alence of 
runs are frequently 
compelled to play 


long 
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the same role consecutively for three 
and sometimes four years. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, in the 
days when the old Madison Square 
Theater was at the zenith of its glory, 
New York was a veritable hotbed of 
amateur theatricals. Mrs. Cora Urqu- 
hart Potter, Miss Elsie De Wolfe, the 
present Mrs. Richard Mansfield—who 
was then Miss Beatrice Cameron—the 
Misses Alice and Rita Lawrence, were 
among the women who at that time were 
almost as conspic- 
uously in the play- 
going public’s eye 
as many of the pro- 
fessional actresses 
of to-day. Mrs. 
Potter and Miss 
De Wolfe have 
long since become 
professionals, and 
therefore, so far as 
this article is con- 
cerned, they have 
nothing to do with 
the case. But the 
seasons in which 
they, with Messrs. 
Edward Fales 
Coward and Evert 
Jansen Wendell, 
figured so con- 
spicuously, set 
such a hot pace 
for the amateur 
actor and actress 
that of late years 
the interest in 
amateur perform- 
ances has grown 
considerably less. 

Besides, the 
women who ;lay 
in amateur theatricals to-day seek, as a 
rule, to avoid all notoriety. For in- 
stance, the performances of the Amateur 
Comedy Club, by far the most important 
amateur organization in New York, are 
never mentioned in the newspapers. The 
audiences are composed entirely of in- 
vited guests, and it is distinctly under- 
stood and desired that these perform- 
ances should not be discussed in the 
public prints. 
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LADY CLARKE-JERVOISE 
Author of a play and participant in its pro- Mrs. William 


duction at the Garrick Theater. London 
in aid of the Sailors’ Home at Chatham 








For that reason, a young woman who 
is a far better actress than either Mrs. 
Potter or any of the amateurs who 
figured in her fashionabie clique, is 
comparatively unknown to any save 
those enthusiasts who make a habit of 
following amateur theatricals at the 
present day. I refer to Miss Mildred 
Ettinge, the leading woman of the 
Comedy Club, who has given in the past 
six or seven years not one, but at least 
a dozen, performances of well-known 
roles which would 
do credit to a pro- 
fessional. She has 
charm, distinction, 
and that rarest 
gift of a woman 
on the stage, sense 
of humor. I have 
seen her play 
comedy with a 
charming touch, 
but her forte is 
really dramatic 
and emotional 
roles. There are 
other members of 
the club—such as 
Miss Huntington 
and Mrs. James 
Duane Livingston, 
who has been 
missed from the 
performances for 
the past two sea- 
sons—who show 
themselves to be 
thoroughly famil- 
iar with the tech- 
nique of the stage. 


Laimbeer, who is 
known on the 
stage as Clara Bloodgood, appeared 
in several amateur performances in 
the old days when she was Mrs. Jack 
Bloodgood, but she was always cast 
with very small parts, and at that time 
she gave no evidence in her work of the 
cleverness and facility which she has 
shown since adversity made her a pro- 
fessional actress. Miss Dorothy Don- 
nelly, whose Candida last season was 
one of the real artistic hits of the winter, 
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MRS. WALTER CAVE 


She has played Lady Windermere in amateur 
productions of ‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan”’ 


certainly the number of women in New 
York who go in for theatricals to-day 
is much smaller now than it has been 
at any time in the last quarter of a 
century. 

In England the situation is quite the 
reverse. Amateur theatricals have al- 
ways been considered far more seriously 
over there ever since the days when Mrs. 
Langtry made her first appearance in 
theatricals. Miss Muriel Wilson is prob- 
ably the best-known amateur in England, 
but I should judge that this is due less 
to her art than to the fact of her name and 
the notoriety which has been attached 
to Tranby Croft since the days of the 
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“Babbling 
scandal.”’ 

In India, Canada, and in fact all the 
British colonies, amateur theatricals 
are a very great factor in the social life. 
It has always been so in the English 
army. The reason for this is simple 
enough. Women of fashion married 
to army officers accompany their hus- 
bands abroad, and to escape boredom in 
the out-of-the-way hole where they may 
be stationed, turn instinctively to ama- 
teur theatricals in the hope that they 
may deaden the pain, and they usually 
end by becoming quite rabid on the 
subject, for if it be true that ‘‘once an 
actress, always an actress,’’ it is equally 
the case that ‘‘once an amateur, always 
an amateur.’’ I can almost hear the 
snort of rage with which many amateurs 
will read this paragraph, but don’t 
misunderstand me: I do not mean that 
an amateur who turns professional can- 
not become a very excellent and accom- 
plished actress, but I do mean that 
acting, whether it be professional or 
amateur, is one of those things which get 
in the blood and are almost impossible 
to eradicate. Professional actors are 
notorious for talking shop, but believe 
me, my own experience—and I have 
been thrown a great deal with both 
classes—has been that when it comes to 
egotism, or a desire to talk, talk, talk 
of the stage and nothing else, the ama- 
teur is infinitely more rabid than the 
professional. 

Of course, I am speaking of the men 
now, not of the women. Even if I 
thought that the actresses were as bad 
as the actors in this respect, I should 
scarcely dare to say so. 

If a society woman makes up her 
mind to go into amateur acting seriously, 
she might almost as well go on the pro- 
fessional stage at once, so far as work is 
concerned. In the first place, she must 
have her coach, and nowadays the coach 
is usually secured from one of the schools 
of acting. Why, heaven only knows, 
in view of the terrible examples of work 
these coaches turn out at regular inter- 
vals from the schools to become a thorn 
in the public’s flesh when they finally 
reach the professional stage. Work 
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with this coach, if undertaken seriously, 
is by no means a sinecure. It means 
hours devoted to voice-culture, hours 
devoted to deportment, to diction—in 
fact, to all the thousand and one little 
arts which go toward the making of an 
actress. The woman who undertakes 
this sort of thing with a view to going 
on the professional stage, naturally works 
night and day at it. No hours are too 
long, no exercises too hard, for her to go 
through cheerfully, for she at least has 
a big object in view—distinction, success, 
ultimately fortune. But it is scarcely 
human to expect the wealthy woman of 
fashion who undertakes this course of 
treatment in the first flush of enthusiasm 
to continue this arduous work for any 
length of time, simply for the pleasure 
which she may afford her friends at an 
occasional performance. 

In the old days, the New York women 
like Mrs. Potter and Miss De Wolfe did 
really work tremendously hard, and each 
of them at one time or another was a 
private pupil of that greatest of all stage 
coaches, Mr. David Belasco. But then, 
after all, these women from the very 
outset were headed for the professional 
stage. They may not have admitted it 
at the moment, but that was their aim 
nevertheless. The gold watch which 
Mr. Belasco carries to-day has inside of 
it an inscription from Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin, thanking him for his work in arran- 
gingan amateur performance for her more 
than twenty years ago. 

When the amateur actress reaches 
the point where she wishes to be taken 
seriously, the trouble of the professional 
dramatic critic begins. The usual meth- 
od is to write asking him to attend the 
performance, and the note almost in- 
variably concludes with a paragraph to 
the effect that the actress not only wishes, 
but begs, to have her performance ‘“‘gaged 
exactly as though it were given by a 
professional actress.’’ This is all very 
well for the actress at the moment, but 
what about the poor critic who may 
happen to be a friend of her family and 
a more or less intimate acquaintance of 
her own? I remember, some years ago, 
the dramatic critic Mr. Alan Dale saying 
to me: ‘‘Don’t you ever get inveigled into 
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Niece of the Russian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, in her costume as Judith at an 
amateur dramatic performance 


going to any of these amateur perform- 
ances. Heaven knows you will have 
trouble enough of your own with the 
professionals, but if you once give the 
amateur a kindly notice, you not only 
ruin the happiness of her entire family, 
but in all probability, if she is married, 
you will break up a happy home. First 
thing you know, she will be down to see 
you to beg for an introduction to one of 
the big managers, and then, if you go so 
far as to give her a letter of introduction, 
you naturally make an enemy of that 
manager for life. On the other hand, 
if you dare to tell the truth about her 
and print the fact that she is as bad as 
she really is, you turn her entire family 
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connection into the deadliest of foes.”’ 


How truly Mr. Dale spoke, I have since 


realized from one or two personal ex- 


periences. 
As a matter of fact, amateur theatric- 
als, no matter how well done, can prove 


THE HON. 
As Clara Douglas in Lord Lytton’s play 


of interest only to those persons who are 
personally acquainted with the  per- 
formers. For these, there is no more 
capital fun than to watch their dearest 
and most intimate friends make more 
or less fools of themselves. 


IRENE PONSONBY 
‘*Money,"’ 


given in the theater of the Royal Albert 


Hall, London 
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I 
found that actresses, 


have 





In one respect 


whether professional or 
amateur, are much alike. 
Those few of them who are 
strong-minded enough to 
accept a real criticism as it 
is meant will never forgive 
you if you give an adverse 
comment on any of their 
clothes. I remember, two 
or three years ago, going 
up to New Haven to see 
the first performance of a 
new play in which a very 
celebrated elocutionist who 
had recently adopted the 
professional stage was about 
to make her first appear- 
ance as a star. The woman 
was a very old friend of 
mine. I had known her for 
many years, and no one 
had championed her more 
strongly when she _ scored 
her first success upon the 





professional stage. She 
happened to see me in front 
that night, and sent a note 
around asking me if I would 
not come to her dressing-room and tell her 
exactly what I thought of her perform- 
ance. The actress was playing the role 
of a woman of at least forty-five. Her 
son in the play was a full-grown man. 
In the strong scene of the play the actress 
came on in a gown of light-blue satin, 
which might have been suitable for a 
débutante. When I saw the actress, 
I told her that I thought her perform- 
ance was splendid, the best thing she 
had ever done on the stage; and then 
I said, ‘‘But, for heaven’s sake, before 
you get to New York, change that frock 
that you wear in the third act.’’ In an 
instant you might have imagined that 
I had been trying to rob a tigress of her 
favorite cub. ‘‘My dear man,’’ she ex- 
claimed, furiously, ‘“‘yyou may know 
something about acting, but if you 
don’t appreciate that gown I’ll swear 
that you know nothing about clothes! 
That frock is ’s masterpiece. She 
told me so herself, and if I don’t wear 
that frock on my opening night, the 


As the 
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MISS VIOLA TAYLOR 


Princess in ‘The Release of the Princess’’ 


woman will be so insulted that she 
will never make another rag for me. I 
shall certainly wear that gown.”’ Well, 
she wore the gown, and every news- 
paper without exception said that the 
actress had ruined the chances of the 
play’s one strong scene by the ridiculous 
way in which she dressed the character. 
She has never spoken to me from that 
day to this. 

Another reason why amateur theatric- 
als do not enjoy so great a vogue as they 
used to in this country, is the fact that 
it is now most difficult for amateurs to 
secure suitable plays. Of course, there 
are always the old stand-bys, but most 
amateurs prefer to use plays that are 
essentially up-to-date, and one has only 
to watch the stage for a year or two to 
realize that nothing ages so quickly as a 
society play unless it be a photograph. 
Theatrical conditions have changed so 
in this country within the last few years 
that, while in the old days managers 
were only too willing to allow amateurs 









































to give a private performance of one of 
the popular plays which they owned, at 
the present time the manager protects 
his rights so strongly that it is impossible 
to secure any current success for an 
amateur performance without the pay- 
ment of an exorbitant royalty. I can 
think of no better example of the way 
in which a popular 
play ages than the 
recent revival 
given in New York 
by the English 
actor, Mr. Edward 
Terry, of Pinero’s 
‘‘Sweet Laven- 
der.”” Here was a 
play which for 
fifteen years had 
been the idol of 
the amateur. Its 
original run in 
New York, with 
Miss Georgia Cay- 
van, Miss Louise 
Dillon and Mr. 
Henry Miller in 
the cast, was one 
of the Lyceum’s 
greatest successes. 
It has been played 
and played and 
played again by 
amateurs in all 
parts of the world, 
for its simple story 
and setting made 
it a most admi- 
rable vehicle for 
them. But all of 
a sudden, when, 
after a twelve 
years’ rest, this 
little comedy is 
brought out into 
the professional 
limelight once 
again, those men 
and women who had cried their eyes out 
overit during its original run, now rubbed 
their eyes in amazement that they could 
ever have been touched or interested by 
a play so old-fashioned and mawkishly 
sentimental as ‘‘Sweet Lavender,’’ when 
seen in the cold gray light of to-day. 
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MISS MAUD GASKELL 


Well known by her numerous performances 
in behalf of charity 






The woman who goes in for amateur 
theatricals to-day must do so for sheer 
love of it, because if she is seeking 
notoriety or is ambitious to reach the 
real stage, there is a much shorter route 
for her to attain her ambition. It is a 
fact which professional actors bitterly 
inveigh against that a woman witli 
beauty and some 
social backing, 
who is willing to 
work either for 
nothing or for a 
very, very small 
salary, can nearly 
always obtain 
some small posi- 
tion on the stage. 
It may be only a 
thinking part, but 
it gives her the 
opportunity to 
show herself and 
to wear pretty 
frocks, and makes 
it possible to get 
her name in the 
papers. She will 
probably reach no 
higher grade of the 
profession, but in 
the mean time, she 
is keeping some 
worthy profes- 
sional out of work. 
However, that is 
none of her busi- 
ness; she has her 
own ax to grind. 
Therefore I say 
that a woman who 
avoids all this sort 
of thing which is 
so easily at her 
command, must 
have, after all, a 
good deal of the 
artist in her, and 
show clearly that she loves acting for 
acting’s sake alone. 

The fact that amateur theatricals are 
less popular and prevalent in the United 
States than in England has already been 
noted. The high standard and marked 
degree of efficiency reached by the 
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hard-working and conscientious amateur this sort of diversion lies in the difference 
actors in this country has done something in the social life of the two countries. In 


‘ toward repressing similar aspirations on England there is, comparatively, a much 
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MISS GWLADYS WILSON 


<7 skeen? 


Her dramatic ability and high social position make her in much demand for performances at 
the great country houses of England 

the part of their society companions, but larger class who wish to amuse them- 

probably the chief reason for the dispar- selves and have to be amused, and in the 

ity in the amount of effort expended in satisfaction of these desires it will readily 











be seen how appropriate a means is the 
amateur stage. 

As a relief to outdoor life at the great 
country houses, theatricals are much 
employed, and the house-parties gathered 
at Chatsworth House, Eaton Hall, and 
the innumerable other homes of aris- 
tocracy and wealth throughout the 
United Kingdom are sure to contain 
men and women who lose no time in 
organizing this 
popular form of 
amusement. 

A curious and 
exaggerated case 
of this passion for 
acting was shown 
in the case of the 
late Marquis of 
Anglesey, who 
even went so far 
as to turn the 
chapel of his an- 
cestral castle in 
Wales into a thea- 
ter. The fame of 
this young noble- 
man, who recently 
ended an extreme- 
ly picturesque 
career at the age 
of thirty, had 
already extended 
beyond the British 
Isles, more on ac- 
count of a passion 
for jewels and 
raiment than for 
his acting. Inherit- 
ing a fortune that 
even in this coun- 
try would be con- 
sidered very large, 
he was able to 
indulge both tastes 
without stint, and 
was never so completely happy as when 
he could appear before his friends in 
characters which permitted the limit 
of extravagance in dress and self-adorn- 
ment. His metropolitan appearances 
were few, for London did not take him 
very seriously; but in the desecrated 
chapel on his Welsh domain and before 
an applauding tenantry he presented 
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MISS LABOUCHERE AS GEORGINA 
VESEY 


In an amateur performance of ‘‘Money”’ 





shows which in perfection of detail were 
not far removed from the offerings of the 
great city managers. 

In these ways Lord Anglesey managed 
to get rid of his worldly goods, and short- 
ly before his death he failed for nearly 
three million dollars. If he had lived, it 
is not improbable that he would have 
been obliged to seek a livelihood through 
practically the only channel open to him, 
and go on the 
professional stage, 
as several of his 
compeers have 
done in recent 
years. 

It is always a 
satisfaction when 
such a talent as 
that of amateur 
acting can be put 
to practical ad- 
vantage, and con- 
sequently its Eng- 
lish devotees often 
give their services 
to charity; and it 
must be admitted 
that the affairs 
they arrange are 
usually better and 
more solidly or- 
ganized and also 
productive of 
better financial 
results than those 
similarly attempt- 
ed in this country. 
They are often 
given in one of 
the large theaters. 

Sometimes the 
enthusiasm of 
London’s ama- 
teurs all runs in 
one direction, as 
was the case a short time ago with King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London— 
the ‘‘Coronation Gift,’’ as it is usually 
called. <A positive festival of amateur 
performances was arranged for its benefit 
in the theater of the Royal Albert Hall. 
The chief event was an excellent per- 
formance of Lord Lytton’s perennially 
charming play, ‘‘Money.”’ 
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‘““‘When she takes a trip, he goes home, opens the house and has dinners’ "’ 


THE GREATER COURAGE 


By OCTAVE THANET 


“HE older doctor looked out of his 
office-window, over the potted 
flowers. By chance his eye, although 
not his thought, hesitated on his patient’s 
sleek and prancing horses. 

“Yes, an operation is impossible.’ 
The great specialist’s voice was grave 
and soft; he glanced at the young doctor. 
The young doctor was very young for a 
doctor, barely thirty. but he had done 
things of mark. He had been knitting 
his brow at the patient’s waistcoat, 
never getting his glance higher; now he 
gave a faint start, muttering, ‘‘Certainly, 
doctor,’’ with an effect of hurry. Also, 
he turned color. Of the three, the man 
whom they had just resigned to torture 
and death was the calmest. He ad- 
justed the fit of his gloves, his pale face 
showing no sign. His gray-blue eyes 
were like dull steel. From one to the 
other they went without a waver, taking 


’ 





in each doctor impartially. His voice 
was as cool and clear as his eyes; but it 
dropped unconsciously to the same low 
key as the doctor’s: ‘‘Well, how long 
do you give me—months or weeks?~ I 
shall be grateful to you for frankness.”’ 

‘There does not seem any immediate 
danger, but i 

““You would advise me to settle things 
at once, wouldn’t you, both of you?’’ 

“IT always advise that,’’ agreed the 
doctor, softly, looking at the man, who 
had risen, with a grave pity; it was al- 
most as if he were grateful to him for 
his composure. The younger doctor as- 
sented in silence. 

“Of course, I needn’t tell you not to 
let any hint get out to anybody—to 
my secretary, Mrs. Willoughby-—any- 
body!” 

The doctor, who had heard that Mrs. 
Willoughby was going to Spain that 
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day, opened his lips with a suggestion 
of at least a half-confidence in the wife; 
but upon second thought, he shut them 
again, and nodded comprehension. 

“Good afternoon,’’ said Willoughby. 
‘‘Seems to have cleared up. I thought 
it looked like rain, this morning.’’ He 
held out his hand and smiled and nodded 
to both doctors, before he walked out of 
the room. His handsome gray head 
was in the air, and his shoulders were 
squared in the fine carriage admired by 
many a young man—for Willoughby was 
not only a great railway man but a 
personage in the clubs. 

Doctor Milbank frowned out of the 
window on the greening spaces of Com- 
monwealth Avenue, and the smooth road- 
way, and Willoughby’s smart brougham 
speeding amid the carriages past his angle 
of vision. He sighed. 

The younger doctor was walking the 
floor. 

“‘Before God,’’ he snapped, “‘it’s this 
kind of thing makes me sick! This 
damned germ, beast or vegetable or 
whatever you call it, eating that poor 
fellow up; and we purring over him, 
not able to do a thing!”’ 

‘“‘We can alleviate.”’ 

‘Alleviate hell! Drown him in opium, 
swap stupor for pain!”’ 


“It is tough,’’ admitted the older 
doctor. ‘“‘Sit down, Ravenel; take a 
cigar. I’m a bit upset, myself. I’ve 
known Willoughby fifteen years. We 
play bridge almost every week. He 
plays a wonderful game.’’ Milbank 
sighed. ‘‘He’s not a saint, I admit, but 


he’s the most lovable man I ever met. 
But I don’t quite understand why it gets 
on your nerves so.”’ 

Ravenel’s slim, white, surgeon’s hand 
took the proffered cigar; the fingers 
trembled the least in the world as he 
held his lighted match to the stub, while 
his answer came between puffs. ‘‘Do 
you recall that I’m from Asham? May- 
be you don’t know Asham—little manu- 


facturing village in central Massachu- 
setts _"? 
“But Ido. Willoughby was daft over 


the place.’’ 
‘*Well, he’s the Asham hero, you know. 
He gave the town a library and a town 
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hall, and he is always doing something 
for the Village Improvement Society, 
and he had prizes for the best scholar in 
the high school and the best football- 
player. We think a great deal of Mark 
Willoughby in Asham. He started with 
nothing, a country doctor’s son, you 
know; gave up his chance of college to 
his brother, the one who died; went in 
on the little old railway from Asham as 
a brakeman; got to be president of the 
little runt, tackled the big roads and 
won out; made a big fortune; did a lot 
for his men which other railway magnates 
wouldn’t dare do—made his road safe 
and then dared to make it comfortable— 
did a whole lot of things well known in 
Asham. I left Asham when I was a 
lad, but I have often been back, and al- 
ways I hear of Willoughby.” 

“T thought you didn’t know him per- 
sonally; at least, had never met him?’’ 

‘‘No more I had. But when I was up 
against the real thing when our money 
had run out, and I must give up my 
medical education and take a job in a 
store because a rotten bank broke where 
we had all our savings—it was Willough- 
by made it possible for me to go on. 
I didn’t ask him for the money. It was 
my poor mother, bless her! She was an 
old friend of his mother, though a good 
deal younger. She told him exactly 
our condition, and that we had only rags 
of securities to offer, and I might be ten 
years paying it all up, although she 
hoped I could doitin five. Incidentally, 
Idid. It was a bit of cold nerve, wasn’t 
it? But he said he knew Asham people, 
and he wanted to give us more than we 
would take. He couldn’t have been 
kinder or more delicate. Here’s one 
thing: He always wrote to my mother 
inhisownhand. Latertome,also. He 
never handled us through his secretary. 
I shall never forget the first letter I had 
from him. It was when I sent him the 
first instalment on the debt. I—TI felt 
like a knight who had just had his acco- 
lade. Ever since, his letters and his 
kindnesses—don’t you know how a 
young fellow will get some man in his 
head as a kind of hero? Well, I’m from 
Asham. I have Mark Willoughby.”’ 
“Do you know anything about him— 











about his personal history? No? Well, 
I do. Maybe that’s why I don’t so 
much blame him. He was virtually 
tricked into his marriage. Oh, no, not 
by her; she’s not that kind. By her 
mother. I don’t know all the story. 
She was a poor girl, with a fine old name 
and nothing to keep it up on. They 
lived in the Back Bay, where they kept 
an infinitesimal establishment on an 
infinitesimal income. Don’t you know, 
the kind of people who live on calves’ 
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Of course, they don’t hit it off well to- 
gether. When she’s in the house on 
Commonwealth Avenue, he’s off South 
or in New York or gone to Europe. 
When she takes a trip, he goes home, 
opens the house and has dinners. All 
the servants like him better than her 
and quite look forward to his turn. 
By a sort of tacit agreement, when 
he goes to their place on the North 
Shore in summer, she goes to the camp 
in the Adirondacks or to Europe. 





Drawn by Thomas Fogarty 
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‘“**¥You would advise me to settle things at once, wouldn't you?’”’ 


liver and salt fish, and go without 
luncheon when they are asked out to 
dinner, but have an afternoon tea and 
a man hired to open the door once a 
year. That’s their sort.’’ 

‘‘What is Mrs. Willoughby like?’’ 

‘“‘Well, she has Roman arched eye- 
brows which always go up when she 
disapproves, and she is laced in to a fine 
figure of a woman, but creaks when she 


moves. She has a sense of propriety 
instead of humor. And you know 
Willoughby—the most social of men. 





She sails for Gibraltar this afternoon.’ 
‘But now, oughtn’t she to know? She 
would surely forgive him at this pass——” 
“Oh, she’d forgive him fast enough. 
That’s the trouble. She’d forgive daily. 
Oh, let her sail!’’ 

‘‘Who else has he?’’ 

‘‘Why, really, I don’t know of any 
one. That is what I was coming to when 
I asked if you knew of him. He has 
some nieces and nephews whom he has 
done lot for, but hardly knows by 
sight. And he has a respectable old 
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““*‘What did you mean, Hugh, by your firelight on the snow?’"’ 
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He doesn’t 
know her, either. He has no end of men 
friends, and I dare say, several women 
friends; but absolutely nobody to come 
into the house.” 

“That’s an awfully lonely outlook for 
a man condemned to death.”’ 

The other physician half sadly 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘There is one 
friend he has that we haven’t counted,”’ 
said he. ‘There is the disease it- 
self. It gives more resignation than 
you would imagine. I’ve studied that 
part of it. I’ve had to. There is some- 
thing about bodily disintegration that 
acts as an anesthetic; as the strength 
ebbs and the nerves are destroyed, the 
man ceases to care to live. It is only at 
first there is a fight. Then the mind be- 
comes absorbed more and more with the 
bodily sensations. In a month his nurse 
will be the most important person in the 
world to him. And, of course, the 
narcotic will help to dull mental as well 
as physical pain. Oh, I admit it is 
bad enough, but not so bad as you 
think.” 

The younger man’s teeth met with a 
clash. He flung his -half-smoked cigar 
into the empty fireplace. 

“T’ve looked forward for years to meet- 
ing Mark Willoughby again,’’ said he— 
“and this is how! Why, I have an ap- 
pointment with him this morning, about 
a hospital in Asham. I hadn’t an idea 
it was he, when you wanted me to see 
your patient. I would better not go, 
now, don’t you think?’’ 

“No, I’d go just the same. He hasn’t 
lost his grip on things; he may want to 
see you. There may be some arrange- 
ments——’”’ Doctor Milbank looked pen- 
sively at the moody, sensitive young 
face; and after Ravenel had gone, he 
sat awhile sunk in reverie. ‘‘We all go 
through that phase of revolt, I suppose,” 
he mused, ‘‘and we don’t all get resig- 
nation.”’ 

There was little resignation, but much 
hard thinking, in Hugh Ravenel’s auburn 
head as he swung down past Boylston 
Street opposite Copley Square. Once 
he looked up. The spring pomp about 
him seemed to pull at his eyes, to force 
his recognition. 


spinster cousin in Illinois. 
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There was a glory of hyacinths and 
tulips blazing like jewels amid the soft 
verdure, all the more sumptuously 
tinted for the contrast of the gray pile 
of Trinity and the granite walls of the 
Public Library. Tulip magnolias dropped 
their heavy pink-shaded blossoms above 
the iron fence. The trees were pricked 
out in the first tender greenery of spring 
when the foliage has the transparent 
quality that so soon is lost. All this 
delicate and intangible loveliness awoke 
a kind of anger in the young man’s heart. 
It did not belong to defeat and death. 
Moodily he stared at it. And he re- 
peated the words, ‘‘Defeat and death.’’ 
But by some subtle divination of his 
thought, he found himself wondering: 
‘Death? Yes. There is no way out 
of it. But need it be defeat? A man 
must die sooner or later, but need he 
grovel? Can’t he die on his feet?’ 
And a minute later he added, “If any man 
can beat a thing like this, it will be Mark 
Willoughby.’ His thoughts harked back 
to the hero-worship and the struggles of 
his own boyhood. How much that 
doomed man had done for him! Much 
materially, and far more in a contagion 
of ambition and strenuous, dogged in- 
custry. To win the right to tell the 
 ~ulage wonder-worker what he had 
done for him, had spurred the poor young 
medical student through incredible self- 
denials and labors. 

Now, at last, he was face to face with 
his demigod in this dismal, wretched 
fashion. He was afraid. Afraid he 
should lose his hero. He recognized 
his own fear and despised himself for 
having it. 

“I’ve got a chance to help him. I 
oughtn’t to think of anything else,’ he 
told himself, angrily. ‘I’m glad I’m a 
doctor, if for no other reason than that 
Ican stay right by him. The New York 
partnership may go hang!”’ 

At Willoughby’s office, he found no 
difficulty in passing the outer guard of a 
solemn porter and spruce young men at 
high desks. In an inner room, Willough- 
by’s secretary was smiling over some 
joke witk another man, but his smile 
dwindled into one of formal courtesy 
at the sight of the doctor. ‘‘Doctor 
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Ravenel?” he asked. ‘Mr. Willoughby 
said he had an appointment with you 
at twelve. Some one is with him now. 
It you would kindly wait a moment 
Then he drew a little closer to the doctor, 
apart from the other man who went out, 
and his air lost entirely its jaunty com- 
posure as to the power behind the throne. 
He was deprecating, almost embarrassed. 

‘Excuse me, doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I hope Mr. Willoughby is not seriously 
i.” 

“Did you think I would tell you if he 
were?’’ replied Ravenel, smiling a reticent 
smile. 

“No,’’ said the secretary. And his 
face fell. 

Before Ravenel could speak, a man 
came out of the inner office, a man whose 
handsome, florid face was familiar to 
most readers of the newspapers, as that 
of Willoughby’s most persistent rival. 
Even Ravenel, who was not interested 
in industrial stocks, had heard rumors 
that this man, Colonel Hargess by name, 
had been badly squeezed in his last trial 
of strength. 

“Here to settle,’’ thought Ravenel. 
“TI wonder how many hundreds of thou- 
sands it has cost him!’’ For the finan- 
cier’s florid countenance had lost some 
of its glow and his brow was overcast. 
Ravenel had met Hargess the day before 
at a Boston club, but he would have 
passed with merely a casual recognition, 
deeming that a man in his case must 
want to get away with as few words as 
possible, had not Hargess held a detain- 
ing hand out to him. ‘Are you going 
to see Willoughby?’’ he said—but under 
his breath. ‘‘Well, I just want to say, 
if there’s anything you doctors can do, 
you can’t do it for a better fellow.’’ 

“T know that,’ responded Ravenel. 
All of a sudden, he perceived that he 
was not surprised; he would have been 
surprised if Willoughby had not shown 
abundant mercy; and such mercy, it 
was plain, had been shown. 

‘‘Why did I need to be afraid about 
him,’’ cried Ravenel—‘‘a man that other 
men love like this?’’ 

He found Willoughby alone. He 
looked up with a kind of smile; but his 
eyes were absent. 
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“You’ve come about that hospital?’’ 
said he. 

“T don’t care anything about the 
hospital,’”’ said Ravenel, flushing. ‘I 
came to see if there wasn’t something I 
could do for you?” 

‘““You have done things about—about 
the disease, I know; but I know, too, it 
was the slow-growing type. It won’t 
help me.’’ Yet he scanned Ravenel’s 
face with a wistful flicker of the eye that 
instantly froze. ° ‘‘You are not going to 
give me any slush about ‘While there’s 
life there’s hope,’ the sort of thing doctors 
use to get their patients through the 
sickening months before they can drug 
them into stupidity?”’ 

“T am _  wnot,’’ answered Ravenel. 
‘““You’re a man!’ He wondered what 
he did mean to do; he felt himself an 
intrusive fool. 

“T’m not so sure,’’ said Willoughby, 
with ashrug. ‘I thought I was, but 
during this last month I have come 
todoubtit. In the first place, I wouldn’t 
look this damned thing in the facesquare; 
it seemed to melIcouldn’t. That is why 
I didn’t go to Milbank before. I sus- 
pected what he would tell me. Since 
this morning I’ve groveled!”’ 

“You can’t expect me to believe that.”’ 

“T could hardly sit up straight in the 
carriage. Queer to tell you, isn’t it? I 
couldn’t talk to good old Milbank, whom 
I’ve known fifteen years, but you’re a 
stranger ‘ig 

“No, Mr. Willoughby; I’m from 
Asham.”’ 

“Good—old Asham! I’m glad you 
came, Ravenel. I’ve wanted to see 
you. How is your mother?” 

*“She’s well. She’s in Italy. How 
you remember things!’’ 

“Oh, I’ve followed you up. Maybe 
some day you’ll conquer this—devil that 
is eating me up alive!’’ 

Ravenel shut his teeth. ‘I swear to 
give my life to it. And if I do conquer 
it, it will be your doing.”’ 

‘Though too late for me,’’ muttered 
Willoughby; and he seemed to set his 
face into calmness by an effort of will. 
“T’m up against it. Of course, the only 
thing left me is not to let people hear 
me whine. Would you believe it, that’s 
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hard! Why, this morning I went about 
saying ‘Damn you!’ at all the crowd on 
the street. I wanted to yell it at them. 
I did; I had to hold on to myself! I 
was furious at them because they had a 
chance of life that I hadn’t and were so 
infernally gay about it!”’ 

The younger man sat dumb, embar- 
rassed by his sympathy. 

‘*How about Asham and the hospital? 
I’ve made some estimates on your letter; 
will this do the job? I’ll send the se- 
curities to-day if it will.’’ He passed 
over a tiny pad which had been under 
his fingers, as he spoke. It was covered 
with figures in Willoughby’s character- 
istic neat, upright hand. Ravenel gave 
a quick intake of breath. 

“Tt is more than enough,” he said. 

“You see you will have a chance at— 
at your researches.’’ Willoughby dodged 
the word with an instinct that the doctor 
recognized sadly. ‘‘You see, too, you 
will have to take charge yourself. I 
picked you out for the boss, this morn- 
ing. I only had you on the trustees, 
before.’’ 

‘*You could think of that, then? You 
are a man!” 

‘It is my job to do. I always tried 
to do my job to the last inch. I used 
to tell the youngsters that was why I got 
on. And I-always played the game. 
Besides, you know, as a doctor, that a 
man who hasn’t a chance for his life 
loses his interest. I feel that kind of 
nauseous apathy one has when he is 
seasick. I’m losing my interest, but I 
can still remember that I used to be 
interested. I want to insure that this 
thing is done, anyhow, while I care. 
It’s a growing effort to come out of the 
somber sort of musing that seems to 
settle down on one’s mind like smoke, 
stifling everything. When a man can 
fight, it’s different. But to know you 
haven’t a chance; that you’re flung aside 
like a horse with a broken back, just 
waiting till death has mercy on you— 
it’s infernally lonesome dying when you 
can’t fight.”” He turned his head lest 
the young man should see the tears 
burning under his eyelids. But an odd 
sound made him look up; Ravenel had 
tried to speak, and choked. 
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“I. beg your pardon,’’ the latter 
gasped, and choked, and coughed furi- 
ously to hide the choke. 

‘*‘My dear boy, you really care,’’ mut- 
tered Willoughby. He leaned forward 
his clenched hands on the desk, support- 
ing himself thereby. ‘‘Do you mind if 
I talk it out, just for once? The vile part 
of it is this loss of your own self-respect. 
I’m down to the elemental selfishness. 
I know how men feel who grab the board 
away from sinking women and children. 
It’s damnable to know I’ve got such 
stuff in me! I couldn’t do a decent, un- 
selfish thing to save me.”’ 

‘You could,’’ said Ravenel. ‘You 
are doing a decent thing to Hargess.’’ 

‘*Poor Hargess! I think I’ll be able 
to pull his stuff out of the fire. Though 
it may take two or three weeks. I'll 
be able to think straight that long, 
sha’n’t I, Hugh?’’ 

It was the first time he had ever ad- 
dressed Ravenel by his Christian name, 
but neither of them noticed. 

“You are going to help Hargess?’’ 
said Ravenel. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Willoughby. ‘‘Queer, 
isn’tit,alittle? Buteverything is queer, 
now. I couldn’t pinch him; and when 
he found I wasn’t intending to, he— 
well, he showed me a side I hadn’t 
suspected. He was ridiculously grateful; 
and ridiculously sorry I am knocked out 
of the ring. I told him I meant to get 
out—I wasn’t very well. I’d have been 
pretty mean not to help Hargess, don’t 
you think? Hugh, are you a religious 
man?”’ 

‘“T’m afraid not,’’ answered the young 
doctor. 

“It’s hard to keep one’s religion in 
your specialty, isn’t it? Myself, I 
think you’ve got to throw overboard 
either your belief in the mercy of God 
or in his omnipotence. Do you think 
we’re immortal, Ravenel?’’ 

“‘I—don’t—know,”’ said the young 
man, painfully. 

“Nor I,’”’ mused Willoughby. ‘‘I’d 
like to believe I’d see my mother, and 
I’d like to feel my little lad was craning 
his neck to catch the first glimpse of me 
coming through the door the way he 
used, when he was ill and I’d come in. 
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I’d like it a lot. But I can’t. Don’t 
you think it’s a matter of atmosphere? 
Our fathers pretty much all did believe; 
we pretty much all don’t. They didn’t 
know why they believed; we don’t know 
why we disbelieve. But we don’t. We 
can’t. I wish you’d take a cigar; you'll 
find one to your liking on the desk be- 
side you. What wasI saying? I heard 
once somewhere about the last hours of 
a man who was going to be hanged— 
his mind kept darting off sidewise 
like a dog in a leash. He couldn’t 
seem to fix it steadily. Well, that’s 
my case exactly. I—yes, I was going 
to say that, while I couldn’t believe, 
I can’t quite make up my mind to 
skip out quietly and easily, just be- 
cause I know that my mother and— 
and a woman I used to know, might 
think it cowardly. That’s a consid- 
eration, Ravenel—how can we go on 
thinking about them, planning for their 
approbation, repenting our sins to them, 
if they’re nowhere? It would be a 
dreadful waste.”’ 

Ravenel looked at him helplessly, not 
a word coming. 

“‘The light of the world,’’ mused Wil- 
loughby—“‘starlight on snow. Some- 
how, a bit tough, though, for the fellow 
freezing in the drift.”’ 

‘“‘Well, there’s the human help,’ sug- 
gested Ravenel, almost humbly; ‘‘you 
can call it the firelight on the snow.” 

“‘Not very warm, either, yet—we do 
cling a little bit to it. But why do I 
inflict all this on you?’’ 

‘*Because you have done so much for 
me that I’ve a right to hear it,’’ said 
Ravenel. He straightened himself and 
met Willoughby’s eyes firmly. “I al- 
ways meant some time to tell you what 
you’ve done forme. ButIcan’t. I’ve 
tried hard to make myself enough of a 
man to tell you how, when I’ve felt the 
squeeze of a temptation to be faint- 
hearted, or to prefer easy work to hard, 
or to want the rewards of work more 
than doing the thing right, I’d think of 
you and brace. But I’m a doctor, I’m 
not a talker—I can’t do it; but I wish 
you’d believe I’ll have my whole soul 
in looking out after you and making 
things as bearable as I can, if you’ll give 
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Milbank is willing to 


” 


me the chance. 
recommend me 

“But how about that New York part- 
nership?”’ 

“T don’t want it.’’ 

Willoughby laughed the faint echo of 
his old jovial laugh which used to 
scandalize his wife. 

“Rot! You do nothing of the kind. 
But I can managé that part. Close out 
if you will—take a vacation, or any 
way youlike. Youcan guess time better 
than I. Now, I’ve got some business. 
Come around to dinner and we’ll have 
a smoke afterward.’’ 

Ravenel was prompt at dinner, which 
they had alone, together. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had gone. Willoughby was in 
his evening-clothes, which reproached 
Ravenel’s frock-coat. 

When Ravenel apologized, Willoughby 
cast a glance over himself: ‘‘Did I dress? 
I didn’t notice.”’ 

Through the dinner, he spoke, but 
with a sort of effort. Ravenel felt that 
he was acting a part for his own servants; 
and certain glances which he caught 
straying from the decorous middle-aged 
butler’s eyes at the back of Willoughby’s 
head, roused an uneasy wonder whether 
the effort was necessary. 

He ate very little, and that absently; 
usually Willoughby, although a moderate 
man, was a connoisseur in viands and 
in wines—it was part of his rich, human 
quality. And after dinner was over 
and they were alone with their cigars 
in the library, he did not seem to notice 
his cigar. Nor—a strange thing in 
so courteous a man—did he proffer 
Ravenel a second weed, or look up when 
the other man made an apology to help 
himself. 

After a while he began to talk about 
his own condition, at first asking purely 
medical questions, showing a surprising 
knowledge of the aspects of his own case; 
then coming abruptly to his predicament 
of the soul. ‘I’m up against it, that’s a 
fact,’’ he said. ‘‘Why do there need be 
such indecent diseases as mine, which 
make fellows into driveling cowards, 
strip a man of all his wrap of dignity 
and decorum, and leave the grinning 
skeleton of his torments and selfishness 














and terror bare? ‘What’s it all worth?’ 
I’ll get to thinking, after a while. Then, 
I sha’n’t mind. But to know I sha’n’t 
mind, that doesn’t really comfort me. 
It only dulls the pain a little. But 
there’s no use whining. What did you 
mean, Hugh, by your firelight on the 
snow? 
talking about?’’ 

“Just this,’”’ said Ravenel. ‘I’ve 
been thinking about it ever since I left 
you. The only unbearable thing is to 
lose your grip. You won’t lose it so 
long as you are busy with something that 
will help other people—something near 
enough your 
heart to in- 
terest you. 
Most men 
have the fu- 
ture of their 
wives and 
children. 
You s 

‘‘I have 
not,’’ said 
Willoughby, 
dryly. ‘‘What 
do you think 
lk havo? 
There’s Har- 
gess and Ash- 
am. What 
else?’’ 

“Your rail- 
way reforms. 
They would 
affect the 
whole busi- 
ness of the 
country.”’ 

“They would give every shipper a 
square deal,’’ said Willoughby. ‘‘If I 
had time—-—’”’ 

“You'll have time. 
good patient.’’ 

‘‘Hear him!”’ said Willoughby. 
got the real professional tone. 
shall I be interested?”’’ 

“Was Grant interested? 
German emperor interested? 
through the same experience. 
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nurse was a particularly clever young woman 


“The 


Be careful, be a 


‘*He’s 
And 


Was the 
They went 
You will 


be making your whole country happier. 
Besides, there are all the people who love 
from 


you. We can’t get away our 
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Whether 


human feeling for our kind. 
God loves ws or not, we poor, weak, 
spotted, wandering creatures love one 
another—— What is it?’’ 

Williams was presenting a yellow en- 
velope. ‘‘For Doctor Ravenel,”’ said he. 

‘Now, it’s some’ confounded fellow 
wants to take you off,’’ grumbled Wil- 
loughby. ‘I won’t let him have you.’’ 

Ravenel read the few typewritten lines 
twice, as if by reading he could soften 
the meaning. His face was not only 
grove but perplexed. 

“VY ou have some bad news?’’ 
Willoughby. 


asked 


‘““My mother 
has had a 


serious acci- 
dent——”’ 

“And they 
want you at 
once? She 
is in Italy? 
If you take 


the eleven 
o’clock to 
New York, 
you can 
catch the 
Wednesday 
steamer. 
Wait; Ft! 
have the 
brougham 
round to 
take you 
to your ho- 
tel EP 
“But you?” 
ey ou 2. 
come back in time for me. Anyhow, 
you have marked me out a stunt.”’ 





It was nearer four than three months 
before Ravenel ran lightly up the great 
stone steps of Willoughby’s ceuntry 
house. He stood for a second gazing 
with sad and anxious eyes on the Italian 
gardens that decked the terraces and 
after a distance softly yielded their 
formal luxury to the undecked beauty 
of copse and sweeping, unmown fields 
and orchards. The rich sky above and 
the smiling landscape below held all 
the sumptuous beauty of summer. 
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‘“‘What a place to leave!’’ thought the 
spectator. He had held communication 
with his friend during the weeks when 
he was battling for his mother’s life. 
Not even the stress of that struggle had 
put Willoughby’s need aside. He had 
secured a nurse for him and had her 
write him daily. Nevertheless, a certain 
reticence, a kind of respect for his friend’s 
helplessness, had withheld him from any 
save professional queries. He knew to 
a shade all Willoughby’s medical symp- 
toms and the progress of the disease; but 
he was almost as much in the dark about 
his mental condition as when he went 
away. The nurse was a particularly 
clever young woman who was on her 
guard against any betrayal of feeling. 
At times Ravenel wished he had chosen 
a less skilful but more openly sympa- 
thetic person. Then, he told himself that 
Willoughby’s charm would melt her. 
He knew that the Illinois cousin was with 
him and established for the summer at 
his house. He knew that of late the 
patient had been much worse; he no 
longer made any pretense of leaving 
the house save for an occasional short 
drive or a push through the garden in 
his wheeled chair. And there had come 
to Ravenel a somber assurance that of 
itself the end was approaching. Witha 
mixture of feelings he looked at the 
roses climbing over the great chains be- 
tween their rustic poles of support, and 
the mass of bloom on the phlox-beds. 
He felt that in his secret heart he dreaded 
to see his friend, changed, dulled, beaten 
by his enemy. So heavy and absorbing 
were his thoughts that the door opened 
on him without disturbing him, and his 
first arousing came at Williams’ voice: 

“Doctor Ravenel, will you walk in, 
sir?’’ 

The doctor looked at Williams; 
looked before he spoke. 

‘“‘Miss Marsh was saying he was con- 
siderable easier, sir,’’ said Williams, in 
his correct, emotionless, butler’s man- 
ner; then of a sudden he choked and the 
words seemed to run away from him: 
“He does keep up his spirits most won- 
derful, sir.”’ 

‘“‘He’s a man in a million, Williams,” 
said Ravenel. 


he 






“There was never one like him, sir,’’ 
answered Williams, and forgot all his 
manners to turn away lest the doctor see 
his working chin. But Ravenel was 
half-way down the hall. He went up 
the stairs only half-way before he en- 
countered Hargess coming down; and 
Hargess was openly wiping his eyes. 
He paused and looked helplessly at 
Ravenel. ‘‘Oan’t you do anything?’’ 
said he, with no greeting, or sign of 
surprise. 

“IT thought 
mered Ravenel. 

“Yes, he is—and weaker. I hadn’t 
seen him for four days. I can see. He 
was so cheerful, I hadn’t expected—I— 
he’s the best fellow I ever met in my life 
and I never got onto it until lately.’’ 

Ravenel nodded. He spoke some 
perfunctory encouragement, which he 
could never remember and walked on 
to the nurse. She was in an outer room, 
wearing her professional mask of cheer- 
fulness and talking to the sick man’s 
secretary, and his cousin, Mrs. Ramsay. 
The cousin had a family resemblance to 
Willoughby, and the fact was not with- 
out its influence on him. She was 
speaking as Ravenel entered. ‘‘Then 
you do not think that we need to cable 
Mrs. Willoughby?’’ she said; and the 
nurse answered, in her clear, even tones, 
“T do not see that there is any immediate 
danger, and Mrs. Willoughby will get 
Mr. Willoughby’s letter in five days.’’ 

“It would be an awful shock to her to 
cable,’’ meditated Mrs. Ramsay. 

“Oh, awful!’’ agreed the secretary. 

The nurse looked up, and was the first 
to perceive Ravenel, whom she greeted 
with official respect. Mrs. Ramsay’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I am so thank- 
ful!’? she exclaimed, and without an 
instant’s hesitation stated her dilemma. 
There had been a change in Willoughby’s 
condition, and it had brought to a climax 
the question which had harassed her 
ever since she came: should she send for 
Mrs. Willoughby? 

“T’ll see the patient first,” said Ravenel 
—‘‘and the nurse, if you will excuse me.”’ 

He took the nurse aside, and went 
over her clinical charts with frowning 
care. 


he was—easier,’’ stam- 














’ 


“It is possible,’’ she said, ‘‘that I have 
allowed him to do too much——”’ 
“No,” said Ravenel, shortly. ‘‘I told 
you to give him everything he wanted 
that would not increase his pain or dis- 





comfort. You managed to keep him 
free from pain no 

‘Wonderfully. Your measures were 
very successful, doctor. But he is so 
patient——’”’ 


To Ravenel’s amazement, the nurse’s 
voice had a most unexpected quaver; 
but he deemed it his fancy, when she 
went on: ‘‘He wrote to Mrs. Willoughby, 
himself. It was his own idea.’’ 

Ravenel nodded, and he fell to study- 
ing the chart once more. “I see he is 
in bad shape. But—I think we will 
not cable Mrs. Willoughby. As you say, 
it would be a shock to her; and she 
ought to get back in time. When did 
this change in the patient occur?’’ 

‘‘He seemed to keep up till, last week, 
Friday, he insisted on going to town. 
Then when he came back, although he 
was tired, he was so at rest in his mind 
that I thought nothing of it; but he has 
failed ever since.”’ 

Ravenel made no comment except to 
praise her treatment of the case. Shortly 
after, he went to Willoughby’s room. 
His friend was seated in a large easy- 
chair with a.crimson robe around him, 
and his smiling eyes and lips for a second 
concealed how emaciated his features 
had become. Only fora moment; then 
Ravenel saw it clearly. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said Wil- 
loughby. And it was Willoughby’s old 
voice, with Willoughby’s old smile. 

“By heaven,” said Ravenel, under his 
breath, ‘‘you’ve won!’’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Willoughby, “I think I 
have. I haven’t groveled—except a 
bit, sometimes at night off by myself 
when there wasn’t a soul to see me; and 


I’ve pulled myself together. I’ve got 
resigned, maybe. And my worldly af- 
fairs are all in proper shape. Oh, did 


you see Hargess to-day? I wish you’d 
have an eye on him, will you? I finished 
up Hargess’ affair, the last time I went 
to town. He’s one of the legacies I’m 
leaving you. And keep an eye on Boone, 
too, my secretary. Mighty decent boy. 
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I’d like you to make Miss Marsh a hand- 
some present; I’ve put some bonds in an 
envelope and written a few words. I’ve 
always liked her since I saw her piping 
her eye over me on the sly, once.”’ 

Ravenel took the envelope, his eyes 
still muddied by his perplexity, at which 
Willoughby laughed. 

“T’ve been at my stunt like a good 
boy, Hugh, and the big engine’s started. 
I’ll not live to see it do the trick, but it’s 
started. And—I pulled myself together; 
I shall have stuff enough to stand any- 
thing that’s coming, in reason, I hope. 
And meanwhile, things aren’t dull, they 
aren’t monotonous; and so far from 
losing my interest in other people and 
wanting to crawl off like a wounded 
brute to die alone, I feel a kind of—well, 
affection is about the only word that 
hits it, for the fellows that will have to 
stay——”’ 

“You are actually cheerful,’ ex- 
claimed Ravenel; he felt his head whirl- 
ing. 

Willoughby’s smile almost met his 
own. ‘‘Why not? At least, I have got 
where I can feel that, even if I go out 
and take up something impossible to 
conceive, if I miss any individual future, 
there’ll be something of myself that will 
last for other people if not for me. Do 
you remember that expression you used 
—‘the firelight on the snow’? It’s a 
right one. I’m dying out in the snow 
maybe, but I can feel a little warmth 
and a little light. Hargess has helped 
me more than anybody. But they’ve 
all helped. You can’t help clinging to 
them, your own flesh and blood whether 
they are called so or not; you can’t help 
feeling their affection, their sympathy. 
I like to think that whatever harm I’ve 
done has in a fashion spent itself, evapo- 
rated; and the good is going on. I’m 
touched to a driveling extent by the way 
everybody’s good to me. Boone’s busy 
cutting slips from the papers when he’s 
not answering letters. It’s almost worth 
all this bother of dying, to be so sure 
people are fond of you! There’s one 
thing, doctor—I’ve written my wife, but 
I think maybe I had better cable. I’d 
like to see her again.”’ 
“T’ll cable to-night.”’ 
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“Better,’’ said Willoughby; ‘‘and tell 
her I told you I wanted to see her. Poor 
girl, I hope she can get decent accom- 
modations coming over in such a rush.” 
Ravenel looked at him, wondering. 
“T’m like a fellow who has been con- 
verted, you’re thinking, Hugh, confoun 
you! Maybe. Though it’s hard telling 


why I hope a little more than I did. 
However, who knows what Mildred may 


do?’”’ He laughed and held out his hand 
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for good-by, and the last glimpse of him 
Ravenel had, he was smiling. 

He never saw him alive again. That 
night, Willoughby died in his sleep so 
peacefully that the night-nurse did not 
know when he passed out of his twilight 
into a deeper peace. 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ said Ravenel to Miss 
Marsh, thinking his thought aloud, and 
speaking with a strange accent almost of 
triumph, ‘‘he’s won!’’ 
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DAWNINGS of amber and amethyst eves ; 


Soft in the south wind the laughter of leaves ; 


Breath of the poppy and death of the rose— 


Midsummer comes and midsummer goes ! 


Dapple on cheek of the apple and plum ; 


Honey-bees droning a die-away huin ; 


Swales in a shimmer and dales in a doze— 


Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 


Darting of dragon-fly, flutter of moth ; 


3arley in windrow and wheat in the swath ; 


Hush-song and thrush-song !—the mother-bird knows !— 


Midsummer comes and midsummer goes ! 


Moonlight and noonlight all glamour and gleam ; 
Hillside and rillside a thrall to the dream ; 


Capture the rapture before the days close !— 


Midsummer comes and midsummer goes! 
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I 


N the town to which particular refer- 
ence is made in this article there is 

a conspicuous sign which all persons, 
residential as well as transient, are ex- 
pected to read and remember. It reads 
thus: ‘‘Five Dollars Fine for Trading 
Horses on the Square.’’ From this pub- 
lic announcement it might appear that 
we are a people given to sharp practice, 
but the city fathers did not intend that 
the printed letters on the board should 
convey this meaning. They hoped that 
the warning would keep Gipsies and the 
like from  overrunning 
the public square when 
they had horses to trade. 
At the railway-station 
of the same town there 
is a colored train-caller 
who announces trains for 
the East after this fash- 
“All aboard for the 


Five 


DL 


ion: 

East: St. Louis, Cincin- YY 
nati, Chicago, Indian- Norice 
apolis, Louisville, Buffalo, 

Pittsburg, Boston, 

Washington, Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 


New York, Eyerup, 
Yurrup, Stirup, and all 
around the world. Take 
train on Track No. Two. 
All aboard!’’ 

From the foregoing it 
might also be thought 
that we are a people who 
live so far from the 
haunts of other people, 
that when a train does 
deign to call on us, our 
train-caller must need 
tell the prospective pas- 
sengers how far it will 
take them away from 
what he seems to con- 





Frne 
‘TRADING Horses 
ON THE SQUARE. 





“It might appear that we are a 
people given to sharp practice”’ 


sider our isolated position in the world. 
And yet, we are only a night’s run from 
St. Louis and Kansas City. The fact, 
however, that we are still under Federal 
government, and have some eighty 
thousand Indians for our neighbors, 
has made us seem to the average citizen 
a far-away people, living somewhere on 
the frontier. It is probable that not 
eight persons out of ten in the East could 
describe the exact location of the Terri- 
tory without stopping several minutes to 
hark back over their geography. Before 
actually living in it, I, for one, pictured 
it as one of our outlying possessions, 
approximating Alaska 
in civilization and gen- 
eral progress. Indeed, 
before coming to the 
Territory from Germany, 
my friends relieved me 
of my most highly prized 
city clothing on _ the 
_ ground that it would be 
of no use to me in “‘such 
an outlandish place.’ 
One of these prevari- 
cators even went so far 
as to ask me for my col- 
lars, saying that he had 
been in the very com- 
munity for which I was 
bound and that ‘“no- 
body ever wears such 
things there.’””’ My com- 
mon sense ought to have 
told me that I was being 
‘fooled,’ but it didn’t, 
and I am sorry to say 
that I parted with a num- 
ber of things which it 
would be very pleasant 
to have back again. 
Speaking roughly, the 
area of the Indian Ter- 
ritory is about thirty- 
two thousand square 


DoLLARS 


FOR 











miles, and they lie 
principally between the 
thirty-fourth and thirty- 
seventh parallels of 
north latitude and the 
ninety-fourth and ninety- 
eighth degrees of longi- 
tude west from Green- 
wich, England. It is 
practically in the center 
of this country, and it 
promises to become one 
of the most prosperous 
states in the Union, when 
the Federal government 
can make up its mind 
to let the inhabitants 
manage their own affairs. 
All told, according to the 
census of 1900, there 
are ninety incorporated 
T-A-8- towns in the Territory, 
“ihe colored the largest having about 
fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants; only ten of the ninety have over 
two thousand people, six over two 
thousand five hundred. The bulk of 
the population is still scattered on farms 
in the country and in small villages. 
But even the villages receive the metro- 
politan dailies and magazines, and not a 
few of them publish at least weeklies of 
their own. No Indian Territory com- 
munity of any size at all can be said to 
be really happy until it has at least three 
banks and aweekly. The town in which 
I live has about two thousand inhabit- 
ants and supports four weeklies. 
The Territory is essentially a farming 
community, and it can consequently 
not be recommended to those who must 
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have city attractions about them to be 
happy. Every one talks about corn, 
cotton, wheat, alfalfa, cattle, hogs and 
hay, and it behooves the newcomer to 
fall into line and talk likewise if he 
desires to be listened to long. There is 
very little said as yet about literature 
or art, although my neighbors inform 
me that these are bound to be ‘“‘burning’’ 
topics of the day just as soon as we have 
been admitted into the Union as a state. 
It is now confidently asserted that we 
shall be fitted for statehood in 1906— 
the government, it is said, is going to 
make us fit by law—but even then, it is 
not likely that cotton and corn will be 
supplanted as the main topics of con- 
versation. The Territorian is going to 
live off cotton, corn and wheat for years 
to come, and it is not unnatural that he 
should spend much of his time talking 
about them. Just now all of the towns 
are busy ginning and compressing the 
cotton, and squeezing oil out of the 
cotton-seed. Wherever one goes, east 
or west, north or south, he sees cotton 
platforms at the railroad-stations cov- 
ered with bales of cotton, which are to 
pay the Indians the rent for their land, 
the interest on mortgages, and inciden- 
tally the bills of the grocer and butcher. 


II 


The general run of Indian Territory 
towns consists of one main business 
street, with side streets or roads inter- 
secting it. The main as well as the side 
streets usually degenerate into trails 
in the course of a few miles. The road 
to Texas, for instance, which goes through 
my town becomes a maze of trails about 
two miles out, and it is no easy matter 
to discover the correct path. As soon 
as one trail becomes unpopular in the 
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Indian Territory, no mat- 
ter for what reason, the 
traveler starts a new one 
haphazard across country, 
and before long a town 
street leads into nearly as 
many different roads as 
there are thoroughfares in 
the town. The main street 
is, in most cases, a shabby 
affair. When the road is 
not muddy it is dusty, and 
it is always littered up with 
a rabble of snarling, bark- 
ing dogs. MDog-fights are 
the main excitement on 
dull days, and most of the 
days are dull. Sometimes 
the onlookers take sides in 
the dog-fight, and then business is tem- 
porarily suspended; but the inhabit- 
ants are generally cautious, and allow 
the dogs to settle their quarrels among 
themselves. There would be more peace 
in the community if the business por- 
tion of the towns were arranged in the 
form of a square, as is the custom in 
the middle West—people and dogs would 
be more widely scattered; but, for some 
reason, the Territorians prefer the elon- 
gated thoroughfare system. 

The preponderating business concerns 
are banks, drug-stores and eating-houses. 
There are hardly two thousand people in 
my town, yet 
it supports 
five drug- 
stores, three 
banks—all 
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**Just now all the towns are busy ginning and compressing the cotton”’ 








**Dog-fights are the main excitement on dull days’”’ 


are flourishing—and ten restaurants. 
There are no saloons in sight, but 
the drug-stores are said to be ac- 
commodating when the thirst to be 
satisfied has been satisfactorily intro- 
duced. The city government consists 
of a mayor, council, recorder, treasurer, 
clerk, marshal and night-watchman. 
There are also several United States 
deputy marshals on duty within the 
city limits, and a United States commis- 
sioner is present to hear cases coming 
within his jurisdiction. The deputy 
marshals spend most of their time at the 
railroad-station watching for suspicious 
packages of liquor, and the commissioner 
is kept mainly busy hearing ‘‘boot- 
legging’ and ‘“‘introducing’’ (liquor) 
casc;. It seems that when the United 
States government gave the Indian 
Territory to the Indians, the 
chiefs asked the government to 
keep liquor out of the reserva- 
tion, and the government’s 
promise to do this is still in 
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The population of nearly all Indian 
Territory towns is largely native—i. e., 
American-born whites, Indians and ne- 
groes. The whites have come principal- 
ly from Kansas, Illinois and Missouri; 
the Indians were brought from Georgia, 
Florida and other Southern states, and 
the negroes have drifted in from Texas, 
Missouriand Arkansas. Inthe town where 
I live the only bona-fide foreigners I have 
located are two German families, and 
three Irishmen born in Ireland. In 
Oklahoma Territory, on the other hand, 
Germans and Scandinavians are met 
with quite frequently. The only tax 
any of us have to pay is a road-tax of 
three dollars; our real and personal 
property is exempt until the reservation 
becomes an organized territory or a full- 
fledged state. Uncle Sam settles all 
the bills of admin- 
istration except 
those paid by the 
niunicipalities for 
local running ex- 
penses. Even the 
road-tax can be 
“worked out,’ if 
one prefers to set- 

tle it that way. 
: : When the tax 
1 { \ is due, the col- 
lector sends 
each man a 
\ notice to 
the effect 
that the 
three dol- 
lars must 
be paid 
on a cer- 
tain date, 
or the 
taxpayer 
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“The general run of Indian Territory towns” 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


must appear in person at a specified place 
supplied with pick and shovel and pre- 
pared to put in three days on the turn- 
pike as a laborer. Most of us find it 
convenient to pay the three dollars, but 
it is difficult to learn how they are ex- 
pended. Oertainly the roads do not 
look as if a dollar’s worth of repairs had 
been done to them since the town was 
incorporated. 

The life that goes on, day after day, 
in practically all of the towns is pretty 
much the same everywhere. Everybody 
is stirring about by half past six in the 
morning, and by seven, or at the latest 
half past seven, breakfast is over, and 
the men make for their offices and stores. 
It is amusing to watch the main street 
fillup. Some men—they are commonly 
“tenderfeet’”’ or real-estate ‘‘sharks’’— 
plunge down the thoroughfare as if a 
dozen Indians had promised to sell them 
their allotments of land for a song, and 
they were to make thousands of dollars 
that very day. Others, the druggists, 
bankers and eating-house proprietors— 
they are all old residents as old residents 
go in a community hardly five years old 
—stroll slowly along in their shirt- 
sleeves (the sun burns until nearly 
Christmas), and are quite content to 
open their shop-doors at eight o’clock. 
They have been through the ‘‘tender- 
foot’s’’ fever, if not in this town in some 
other quite like it, and no longer try 
to fake a ‘“‘land-office’’ business with a 
sprightly gait and eager glance. The 
day’s business begins about nine o’clock, 
when people from the country come in 
to trade. From that hour until late 
evening the sidewalks are littered up 
with a motley collection of Indians, 
negroes, half-breeds and whites, ex- 
changing news from the range, the oil- 
and coal-fields—the Indian Territory 
produces nearly 
everything mortal 
man can ask for— 
and the cotton- 
plantations. Not 
much money is 
spent or taken in, 
but somehow the 
druggists, bankers 
and restaurant 
















‘““The drug-stores are said to be 
accommodating ”’ 

proprietors all look sleek, fat and con- 
tented. Living is so cheap that fifty 
dollars a month will keep a modest 
family of five in comparative comfort, 
while a single man can manage on seven 
dollars a week, everything included. 
(Of course, he must not visit the drug- 
stores too frequently.) 

The women spend their days at home 
after the fashion of Orientals. They 
are seldom seen in the streets until 
evening, when they go riding or driving. 
(Even railroad conductors and mechan- 
ics have their ‘“‘rigs.’’?’ Rumor darkly 
hints that the conductors ‘“‘graft’’ in 
order to get theirs, but nobody bothers 
himself on this score.) When on horse- 
back, the women ride astride like the 
men, and they seem to understand the 
little ‘‘cow-ponies’’ as well as do their 
husbands. They make hospitable house- 
wives and good mothers, but the life 
cannot be said to offer them much in 
the way. of entertainment and culture. 
As one woman, a superior woman too, 
said to me, ‘‘What’s the use of striving 
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more than is absolutely necessary? 
There is nothing to strive for except 
money, and I’ve got all I need of that. 
If I believed in a church, I might find 
consolation in working for it; but as it 
is, all I can do is to look out for my 
children,andread. Ihate housekeeping, 
and I see no sense in fretting about the 
position of the furniture in the parlor, 
and the spots on the table-cloth. This 
country out here is nothing but spots 
anyhow, and I guess it doesn’t matter 
much whether my house is always clean 
or not.’’ Then there are women, on 
the other hand, who never open a book, 
hardly a newspaper, and who slave in 
their kitchens from morning until even- 
ing, when they put on their ‘‘Sunday 
clothes,’’ take a drive, and then to bed. 

The nights are even more monotonous 
than the days. Only a few towns have 
lighted streets, and people who have to 
go out after dark pick their way over the 
rough roads with the aid of lanterns. 
By nine o’clock the most convenient 
thing to do is to go to sleep and dream, 
if possible, of better luck for the next 





‘*Prepared to put in three days on the 
turnpike as a laborer’”’ 








day. On Sunday, it is worth while to 
go to church if only to change one’s set 
of ideas. The church I attend is a tiny 
little shack (ten by fifteen) which will 
hold about fifteen worshipers. The 
priest must perforce put on his surplice 
in the presence of his audience, and on 
crowded days some of the audience have 
to sit with him on the platform. The 
bishop has promised us better accom- 
modations in the near future, but mean- 
while we manage quite well in our 
shanty. 

Thus the week goes by. Some of us 
are making money and are temporarily 
contented; others are merely waiting 
to see whether the prospectors are going 
to strike oil or natural gas near by before 
moving on; while still others are an- 
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‘*Understand the little ‘cow-ponies’ as well as do 
their husbands”’ 








‘“** How in the world did you strike this hole?’’’ 


chored until they can dispose of prop- 


erty which they acquired during the 
‘“‘boom.’’ Everybody looks at everybody 
else good-humoredly, as much as to 


say, ‘‘How in the world did you strike 
this hole?’’ and there is a corporate feel- 
ing of sympathy throughout the little 


place. But unless we can have oil or 
gas pretty soon, this sympathy is going 
to have its adaptability pretty se- 
verely tested. There are other towns 
where there are considerable more 
activity and commercial enterprise; 
but the daily program even in such 


places is about like that which I have 
described. There are more bustle, 
‘hustle’? and optimistic talking in Mus- 
kogee; for instance, a town which 
promises to rival Oklahoma City in 


growth, if it continues on its 
present course; there are more 
coal, inhabitants and ‘‘out-of- 


works’’ in South McAlester, and 
there are wonderful springs at 
Sulphur which my town cannot 
boast of. But when night comes, 
and men and women take stock 
of the day’s winnings and losses, 
and then go to sleep, methinks 
the reckoning comes to about the 
same thing everywhere. 


III 


There is one Indian Territory town 
which deserves a paragraph to itself. 
I refer to Fort Gibson, a picturesque 

















little place situated not far from Musko- 
gee on the road from the Territory to Ar- 
kansas. It isacommunity with a romantic 
history, which is something that can be 
said of comparatively few towns in either 
Oklahoma or Indian Territory. From 
the modest little wooden ‘‘depot’’ one 
would not imagine 
that half a mile 
away were the rem- 
nants of an old fort 
which was one of 
the first, if not the 
first, to be built in 
parts. Soon 
after leaving the 
station, however, 
the old buildings on 
the hill, and the 
officers’ renovated 
quarters, now called 
the ‘*‘Muskogee 
Country Club,” 
come into view. The 
town proper lies at 
the right, nestled in 
groves of trees. 
Both fort and town 
are linked in mem- 
ory with the names 
of men, now gone, 
who once made and 
wrote history. 
Jefferson Davis 
and his wife lived 
at the fort when 
Davis was a lieu- 
tenant in the United 
States army. All 
that is left of his 
former home is 
two stone chimneys 
standing high in 
the air, defying both 
storms and the van- 
dalism of relic- 
hunters. Old set- 
tlers tell of the gay 
times that were en- 
joyed in the house 
that has since gone down, and an aged 
negro told me that he remembered 
Marse Davis ‘‘veh well, sir, veh well.’’ 
Not far from the defiant chimneys is an 
old Presbyterian church in which the 
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late Sir Henry M. Stanley taught school 
before the war. He was roaming about 
in these parts at the time, and as nothing 


better presented itself, he took the 

teacher’s position at something like 
thirty dollars a month. 

Perhaps a stone’s-throw from the 

church, near the 

river, a camping- 


place is pointed 
out where it is said 
that Washington 
Irving stopped for 
a while. He is re- 
ported to have lived 
in a tent, spending 
his time fishing, in- 
terviewing the In- 
dians and taking 
notes. At the fort 
itself, part of which 
used as a 
school for the blind, 
the late James G. 
Blaine lay ill for 
some time while on 
a Western tour. 

A little over a 
mile from the town, 
which, like so many 
Indian Territory 
communities, is 
really a large vil- 
lage, is the Nation- 
al Cemetery, in 
which are buried a 
number of the sol- 
diers of the Seventh 
Cavalry (Custer’s 
men), and what 
are believed to be 
the bones of Tala- 
hina, Sam Houston’s 
Cherokee wife. At 
her death she was 
buried in a secluded 
spot a number of 
miles distant from 
the fort, but re- 
cently her grave was 
discovered and the remains were reburied 
in the National Cemetery. A grand- 
niece of hers still lives at Fort Gibson. 

There seems to be some _ doubt 
whether her marriage to Houston was 
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as romantically ideal as 
written history would have 
us believe. One story has 
it that she was as infatu- 
ated with the Texas gov- 
ernor as he was with her, 
and that she pined away 
and died because she did 
not think she was grand 
enough to go to Texas 
and be mistress of the 
governor’s mansion. Ac- 
cording to another version, 
she was really in love with 
a native of her own tribe, 
but her ‘‘folks’’ coaxed her 
into marrying Houston, 
because he was ‘“‘such a 
good catch.’’ Upon one 
thing everybody who knows anything 
about her seems to agree—that she 
was an exceedingly beautiful woman, 
and that Houston considered himself 
very lucky in getting her for his wife. 
There is a sweet peacefulness about 
the spot where she lies which soothes 
one immeasurably after the feverish 
and garrulous babble which he is com- 
pelled to listen to during the inces- 
sant selling and buying of lots in hot- 
house Muskogee. 


IV 


From the foregoing it might appear 
that the Indian Territory is a place to 
shun. It was not my purpose to give 
this impression of my new home. I 
merely desired to show how the country 
takes hold of one Easterner who came 
here without knowing what he was ‘‘go- 
ing up against.’’ For hospitality, ready 
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assistance in times of 
trouble and distress, and 
opportunities to found 
substantial farm homes, 
the Indian Territory 
cannot be outdone. 
What the United States 
government had in mind 
when it gave away this 
garden-spot of the 
Southwest — garden - spot 
in the agriculturist’s 
sense—to Indians who 
do not seem to want 
farms, and would have 
preferred a_ reservation 
where they could hunt 
and fish with greater 
profit, is beyond the 
power of the imagination of the white 
Territorians to explain. The proba- 
bility is that the United States gov- 
ernment did not realize the magni- 
tude of its generosity. As matters now 
stand, the relations between the two 
races have been and are going to con- 
tinue to be the cause of numberless con- 
fabs, contracts, adjustments and read- 
justments, and the day is far hence be- 
fore either the whites or the reds will 
be satisfied. It has been the pathetic 
fate of the Indian to have to keep 
moving on. 

It looks now as if he were anchored 
at last, but what is going to happen to 
him when 1906 comes and he is free to 
sellhisland atrandom? There are those 
who seriously fear that, like the negro 
in many parts of the South, he will be- 
come a chronic pauper, a cumberer of 
the ground. 











THE WORLD'S COMPETITOR-TO-BE 





By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


‘OME years ago in London, as I bade 
farewell to a Belgian friend about 
to start for China, he told me that he 
was going there to set up a machine- 
shop, a steel-mill and an ore-plant be- 
tween two hills in Sze-chuan, one with 
coal in it and the other containing iron, 
and that in ten years he would be turn- 
ing out steel rails with Chinese labor, 
and in fifteen building locomotives for 
a new railroad, if his people got a con- 
cession. 

He had indeed some reason for being 
sanguine. The iron is there, the coal 
is there, and a market for the limited 
product. Now the needful features 
are safety from political interruption, 
with its resultant loss of life and prop- 
erty, and skilled labor cheap enough 
to compete with Europe and America. 
But China, mysterious, age-numbed 
China, was the uncertain factor. She 
might engulf our little venture. 

From that day to this, I have heard 
no word of him directly. But whether 


he is succeeding or not, is not essential 
to this consideration; while on the other 
hand, the validity of his proposition, 
stated that night before he left England, 
is one of the most important things to 
to-day. 


the human race For from 





whatever point the argument be taken, 
the signs read that the resources of 
China are to be developed; and the 
question of most interest then is, What 
sort of workman is this yellow man with 
whom the white mechanic and laborer 
must some day compete? 

Physically he is not so tall as the 
American, so robust as the Englishman 
or so deft as the Italian and French- 


man—though I have seen men from the 
mountains of Yunnan who were more 
than six feet tall and muscled like 


draft-oxen. The Chinese who come to 
America are nearly all Cantonese. There 
are few who do not come from a circle 
about Canton whose radius is not over 
fifty miles. The Cantonese are the 
greatest traders of all China; they are 
to be found in all parts of the empire, 
just as the traveling-salesman from 
New York percolates to every nook of 
the United States. It is the commercial 
instinct which retains two hundred and 
eighty thousand Chinese on American 
soil, and that instinct is one of local 
origin. The laborers of China are not 
to be judged by the samples here with 
us, for they are better and more efficient, 
yet one frequently hears praise bestowed 


on the Chinese laundryman who will be 
To 
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seen hard at work at daybreak and busy 
at night long after the white man has 
begun to take his recreation or is sound 
asleep. Sharp necessity drives the Chi- 
nese at home to even greater efforts. 
Four hundred millions live crowded so 
closely in some districts that the de- 
marcations between the numerous vil- 
lages have disappeared, and one can 
travel for miles surrounded at all times 
by houses and yet not beinacity. The 
number who have means sufficient to be 
beyond the need of following some gain- 
ful pursuit are few indeed. Even the 
children have little time for play, unless 
they make games out of their tasks. A 
youngster has slight foothold in the 
world, and in his earliest days is initiated 
into that economy in all things which 
becomes his lifelong habit. 

A friend of mine had this fact im- 
pressed upon him one day as he stood 
at the door of a coolie-hiring establish- 
ment bargaining for some men for trans- 
port work. When he talks, he always 
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lets his pipe go out, lights it again, lets 
it go out again, and so on, as long as he 
is engaged. This day the process con- 
sumed the fire-ends of many matches, 
and he threw aside the sticks but little 
burnt. Suddenly he chanced to turn 
around and saw a small boy in whose 
countenance was written great joy, 
standing with eight or ten match-sticks 
in his hand and waiting eagerly for the 
next. He wanted them to take to his 
mother as an addition to the family fuel 
supply. 

This economy at the expense of time 
and effort, combined with a thorough- 
ness that is one of the virtues of his 
religion, is the dominant characteristic 
of the Chinese workman. It has been 
noticed, however, that the economy is 
maintained only through a fitful force 
of habit if he is factoring from material 
bought by a foreign-devil’s money. In 
taskwork, where inducements are of- 
fered for haste, or where the inducement 
lies in the pay to be earned by extra 
labor, he gives indications of being as 
rapid as the average laborer in the West- 
ern world. 

It has been said of the Chinese that 
they seem to do everything with almost 
nothing. In a 
country where 
coal abounds —if 
mining machinery 
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CHINESE LABORERS AT A WAYSIDE RESTAURANT 


Rice, dough and a pipe for about one-third of a cent 

































COOLIE STEVEDORES WHO EARN 





TWO CENTS A DAY 


That is the pay-rate ior loading dye-wood aboard vessels 


were but allowed—fuel is so precious that 
not enough can be spared to bake all bricks 
hard, and so those that go exposed to the 
weather are given a water treatment to 
harden the surface, as well as turning 
it blue through some chemical action of 
the large quantities of sodium in the 
earth. One hundred men can be hired 
to labor for a year for what the wood in 
one house gateway costs. Frequently 
the fuel that cooks a meal is twice as 
expensive as the raw material of the 
meal. 

If the workman has enough labor to 
keep him fully engaged for a long time, 
he will work for unheard-of hours; but 
if the prospect of labor be slight, he will 
lag, dreading to terminate his task, as 
there is so little to do to be divided among 
so many. And yet gold, copper, silver, 
iron, coal, corundum, petroleum’ and 
natural gas are plentiful almost under 





his very feet. Near Cormorant Springs, 
in far western China, an outcropping of 
coal was found at the steps of a temple. 
The villagers quickly picked the coal 
loose with pointed stones until certain 
geomantic bounds were reached, and 
then they stopped. That was twenty 
years ago. One could demolish the 
temple with a stout club. An American 
would have done so long ago and would 
now have a good hoist and a system of 
breakers there. But the Chinese be- 
lieve that the Great Dragon down below 
that represents their country is but 
sleeping, and that if a shaft be sunk in 
his back it will be like thrusting a spear 
into him. MHe will wake up and then 
there will be an end to everything. 

A few mines in successful operation, 
with the employees receiving more pay 
than they have ever received before for 
a day’s labor, will stagger the fixity of 
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these superstitions, but it will take 
generations to render them ineffective 
as obstacles to industrial progress, and 
many more generations to dispel them, 
inasmuch as they are part of the very 
nature of the people. Really, when I 
think over the number, variety and 
omnipresence of the demons and dangers 
which the average 
Chinese firmly be- 
lieves are about him, 
I do not see how he 
contrives to live at 
all. This may have 
something to* do 
with his fatalism; 
perhaps he reckons, 
when he suffers 
mortal injuries or 
illness, ‘‘Oh, well, 
they have got me at 
last.’’ 

If a large factory 
were to open to- 
morrow in some 
city of central Chi- 
na, the capitalist 
would find the 
labor-union ques- 
tion there awaiting 
him, made to or- 
der. Every em- 
ployment has _ its 
organization in a 
guild, and the 
butchers’ guild, the 
water-carriers’ guild, 
the shoemakers’ 
guild, each looks 
after its own inter- 
ests and the welfare 
of its members with 
an astounding de- 
gree of intensity. 
Should a shoemaker 
of Chi-li get the con- 
ceit that he could 
make more money 
in Yunnan, and should he dare the de- 
mons and travel so far, he would be 
murdered as soon as he set up shop. 
Sympathetic strikes would be unknown, 
but the importation of scabs would be 
the signal for butchery. 

Were it not for the fact that all 
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A PICTURESQUE MENDICANT 


Known in Shanghai as ‘‘ the King of the 
Beggars" 







authorities combine in saying that noth- 
ing can be remarked of China as posi- 
tively general, every statement having 
its convincing contradiction, I should say 
that it is this guild spirit which makes 
the Chinese so inclined to stay in his 
own community—and yet the empire 
is full of nomads. One class of these 
are the beggars— 
sometimes holy men 
of Buddha wander- 
ing about in search 
of merit, and again 
brawny, sturdy 
tinkers with a single- 
wheeled, rawhide- 
bound cart on 
which to convey 
forges, anvils and 
tools. A blacksmith 
is a wealthy man, 
for his tools repre- 
sent a fortune in 
themselves and are 
passed down from 
generation unto 
generation. Very 
frequently they will 
be found in the 
hands of hereditary 
bandits, inasmuch 
as the bandits 
robbed their origi- 
nal owner of them 
during some time of 
famine or unrest, 
and have proved 
themselves strong 
enough to keep and 
use them. Black- 
smithing is more 
profitable than high- 
way robbery in good 
years. 

The itinerant also 
has an object, other 
than attention to 
a widely scattered 
custom, for not locating in one spot. 
Being a man of some wealth, he would 
naturally come in for his share of the 
oppression by mandarins and higher 
officials known as ‘‘squeeze,’’ but he 
steers Clear of the basket-cages on poles 
that denote from afar the yamen, or 
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official residence, and by 
circling, circling, ever cir- 
cling through the country- 
side, keeping away from 
yamens and all gateways of 
prominence that he can 
avoid, he eludes the system 
of ‘“‘squeeze’’ as a rule, 
which gives rise to the 
threat, ‘‘I will be as severe 
with you as the mandarin 
with the blacksmith.’’ 

I should like to give a 
rate of average pay for a 
day’s coolie labor in south- 
ern China, for instance, but 
the only expression of the 
rate would be in cash, which 
at the banking-centers on 
and near the coast means 
one twenty-fifth of a cent 
per cash, but twenty-five 
li from the bank it may 
mean double the amount or 
half of it, as astring of cash 
is equal to so much silver, and though 
there are supposed to be a thousand 
cash in a string there are districts where 
the same amount of silver will buy but 
five hundred to the string. 

The true day’s wage of the ordinary 
laborer of whom no tools or technical 
skill are required is correctly gaged, ac- 
cording to Doctor Smith, by the amount 
of cash which it takes to buy six bowls of 
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THE PEEP-SHOW. 
The proprietor always will extend credit to a regular customer 


SHOP DISTRICT OF PEKING 



























AN IRRESISTIBLE DIVERSION 
rice or boiled dough in the province in 
which he lives. This means that a 
coolie cannot make enough by day’s 
labor to support a wife and three children 
without one or all of them working. The 
day’s wage is but little more than what 
it costs to live in a manner so simple that 
one wonders how life and strength are 
kept in the coolies’ bodies. 

Men are eagerly, fatuously rearing up 
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large families, hoping that their sons 
will be able to give them comforts in 
their old age which they have never 
known before; this in a land where forty 
million people could conduct all the 
food-producing and kindred operations 
that are required to support four hundred 
million. The more sons a man has, the 
more likely is one of them to have good 
fortune enough to give his father a 
proper funeral and provide paper horses 
for him to ride beyond the grave, paper 
money to be burnt that he may spend 
it and professional mourners to catch 
or frighten away the demons who would 
spoil the dead man’s future plans. 
From these things, some conception 
can be had of what an astounding meta- 
morphosis the awakening to industrial 
life would mean. The millions eager, to 
work at remunerative employment, sub- 
sisting on the products of their own soil 
under their own hands, represent a vast 
fund of potential energy that is like a 
huge reservoir. The establishment of a 
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few factories, with a gradual increase in 
number as the market widened, would 
be like opening a flood-gate. In the 
tide let loose, old, stagnant customs, 
beliefs and habits would be swept aside 
like driftwood. The -raw materials are 
there, the labor is there, and soon some 
one is going to bring the tools and give 
the first lessons in their use. 

There is one powerful agency that 
may act as a deterrent for a long tinie, 
and that is opium. Everywhere in the 
empire the habit is growing. 

The missionaries, the consuls, the 
mandarins of the more enlightened 
class, and all employers of Chinese 
labor are doing their best to stay the 
spread of the habit, but without avail. 
Before the first breath of a great new 
life is inhaled by this slumbering people, 
the fumes of the juice of the poppy-pod 
may have so numbed the senses of the 
masses, and so vitiated their strong, 
active bodies, that decay will set in and 
not growth. 








CLOWNS AND CLOWNING 


By KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


T takes brains to play the fool; by 
this token the circus clown is not to 
be laughed at. 

I recall an August night. From the 
lot away back on the farther edge of the 
country town where we had ‘‘showed’’ 
that day, came the shouts of the laborers 
as they packed the outfit. The route 
to the trains was marked by many flar- 
ing gasoline-lamps set at intervals beside 
the road. Up ahead, on the second si- 
ding, the ‘‘razor-backs’’ were bending to 
the labor of turning the tongues of the 
heavy wagons, aboard the long string of 
flats; a little group of ‘‘animal men”’ 
were eating pie and drinking milk and 
pop under the canopy of the ‘privilege 
man’s” little tent pitched in the long 
grass of a field beside the tracks. A 
quartet of ‘‘freaks’’ stumbled past on 
the way to their sleeper ahead. From 
the woods, on the other side, came now 
and again the maniacal cry of a loon. 
The dream-city of boyhood had folded 
its tents and now was preparing to 
steal away, back into the night whence 
it had come. 

Ona little camp-stool beside me, on 
the rear platform of the last—the per- 
formers’—train, sat a clown, in his 
striped pajamas. 


“T like a night like this,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
good for a chap to be alive. Taste that 
air—splendid, isn’t it?’’ 

He fell silent a moment, and when I 
spoke he started. 

“Do you ever tire of clowning?’ I 
asked. 

He laughed. 

“No,’”’ he replied. ‘‘Why should I? 
Of course, it’s like any other business; 
once in a while I am possessed with the 
idea that I should have gone on with 
the work I took up originally. I am an 
architect, you know; at least, I was. 

“But,” he went on, “I tired of 
drawing plans of rich men’s stables and 
making blue-prints of better houses than 
I could ever even hope tolivein. When 
I was in college I went in for amateur 
theatricals; rather successfully, they 
used to tell me; and then one day, about 
ten years ago, I played the clown in an 
amateur indoor circus. It needs only 
an accident—or an incident—like that 
to set a chap off, you know. I’ve been 
clowning ever since. Seems odd to you, 
doesn’t it? Silly, eh?’’ 

I protested. 

“But really it’s not so easy as it looks,”’ 
he added. “I can’t go to sleep over my 
work. The nondescripts in the business 
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steal a fellow’s thunder almost as fast 
as he can make it. But I’ve managed 
thus far to keep one turn ahead of the 
thieves. 

“And it’s my work,’’ he continued. 
“I do the best I can, that’s all. Just 
as soon as another chap pops up whose 
best is better than mine ” Be 
snapped his fingers 
and smiled across at 
me in the moonlight. 

“Perhaps that’s 
my greatest satis- 
faction in the busi- 
ness,’’ he confessed. 
“And it’s the same 
in any other,isn’t it? 
A chap’s best is— 
well, his best; and 
no fellow’s best can 
be downright un- 
worthy, can it?’’ 

A cheery philos- 
ophy, you say, to be 
held by a circus 
clown. Perhaps; yet 
I would have you 
know that the circus 
clown has an idea 
above chalk and 
motley now and 
then. 

‘“t’* ve often 
thought how I’d feel 
if a boy of mine were 
to show an aptitude 
for my business,’’ he 
went on. 

‘““How?’’ I asked. 

‘*I’d = encourage 
him.’’ He turned. to 
me with a_ smile. 
“You don’t hold up 
your hands in hor- §& 
ror,’ he said. ; 

“Certainly not,’’ 

I. replied. ‘‘Why should I?’’ 

“It’s this way,’’ he explained. ‘I’m 
not so very old—thirty, to be frank— 
but in the last ten years I’ve seen a lot 
of this old world—a lot of it. I’ve 
traveled pretty much over Europe; had 
a little taste of the Orient, and have 
clowned in Australia, too. And if I’ve 
learned anything, it is this: granted a 
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man’s work is honest, it’s better for him 
and society to be first-class in anything 
than a nondescript in anything else. 
Why, I’d rather, a million times, be 
ranked as the first circus clown in 
America than be known as a third-rate 
college president. And soI say, if a boy 
of mine gave promise of developing into 
a clown of the first 
rank, as our work is 
judged, I’d say ‘Go 
ahead, son,’ and I’d 
help him to the lim- 
its of my ability.”’ 


Up ahead, the 
engine - bell rang 
across the night. 


The clown stood up, 
his slim, erect figure 
and handsome Nor- 
wegian face cut 
clearly in the moon- 
light. We went in- 
side then. It was 
to be a short run, 
and we would meet 
in the cook-tent at 
seven in the morn- 
ing. There were 
twenty-four clowns 
# in our car. The 
1 American circus has 
grown in clowns as 
it has in rings and 
j animals and acro- 
bats. Time was, 
quite within our 
memory, when a 
clown to a ring was 
a circus’ boast. But 
nowadays there 
must be seven, eight 
and even ten clowns 
to a ring,and at no 
instant during the 
progress of the per- 
formance must they be absent entirely. 

The psychological relation of the 
clowns to the circus performance as a 
whole is as interesting as it is subtle. 
Given carte blanche by the equestrian 
director—who is the stage-manager of 
the circus—in all save speech, it is their 
constant activity that gives to the per- 
formance its necessary quality of snap 
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and go. Upon the agile, ever-alert mime 
in motley devolves one of the greatest of 
duties, so far as the circus proper is 
concerned. He and his brothers of the 
whitened faces are the preventives of 
drags between the acts that take place 
in the rings and on the platforms. Ac- 
cordingly, deprived as he is of speech— 
in which is to be noted an unconscious, 
I dare say, reversion to the classic form 
of clowning—the chalk-face must be 
more than a mere horse-player. He 
must be something of an athlete, a good 
deal of an acrobat, a better than ordinary 
equestrian and a pantomimist of really 
high talent. He must, in his various 
acts, whether they be of the ‘‘solo”’ or 
“ensemble’’ variety, make as many 
‘points’”’ as an actor in the playing of a 
character; but with this difference, that 
the actor’s ‘‘points’’ are made not so 
much by himself, save in so far as his 
voice is concerned, as by the author of 
the lines he speaks, whereas every 
‘point’? made by the clown is obtained 
by always significant, often vividly 
illuminating, action. The effects the 
actor produces by the play of his own 
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face are denied his cousin of 
the sawdust ring, who, owing 
to the chalky covering of his 
countenance and his remote- 
ness from even the nearest 
of his spectators, might al- 
most as well be without a 
face. His arms and his legs 
should talk, and, in the case 
of many clowns who are 
pantomimists of the first 
~~ rank and artists born, they 
do. 

My friend’s complaint that 
his clowning thunder is all 
too often stolen by his rivals, 
may be accepted as expert 
testimony to the fact that 
the score or more clowns 
who provide the ‘‘fun’’ of 
the modern circus dwell 
together in the greatest pos- 
sible professional rivalry. No 
prima donna ever ground her 
gleaming teeth over a rival’s 
applause more grittily than 
does the circus clown over 
his brother’s hit. And yet this natural, 
and perhaps healthy, jealousy is largely 
an affair of the dressing-tent only, re- 
moved from which and the attendant 
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smell of the sawdust ring the clowns are 
surely as friendly as can be any men en- 
gaged in competitive pursuits. There 
was one, I recall, who was for a long time 
at swords’ points, in the ring and in 
the dressing-tent, with another clown of 
decided ingenuity, inventiveness and 
talent. Each had conceived an act of 
more than ordinary absurdity, and each 
was given an opportunity to try out his 
invention on the public. The one that 
went on first received great applause 
for his act; so great, indeed, that he 
assumed a rather lofty air in the dress- 
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ly it was left to one whose alert mind 
quickly proposed a plan that, in its ex- 
ecution, should settle the matter once 
and for all. It was decided that the 
sourest-looking man who should visit 
the show alone on a given afternoon 
should be placed in a certain box. 
Directly in front of him each clown was 
to offer his act. It was the function of 
the referee to decide which of the two 
performances pleased the melancholy in- 
dividual more. The clowns agreed to 
abide by the decision. I do not think 
a circus dressing-room was ever sO ex- 
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ing-tent, much to the other’s disgust and 
the amusement of their companions. 
Half an hour later, Clown No. 2 went on. 
The first waited breathlessly. A flood 
of applause swept upon him from the 
ring. Small wonder that his rival’s 
chest carried an expansion of ten inches 
as he swelled back into the dressing- 
tent. The first, however, protested that 
his applause had been the greater, an 
assertion that the other vigorously and 
most emphatically denied. For a week 
affairs went thus; each winning enough 
to satisfy any sane clown, but each in- 
sisting thathehad wonthe more. Final- 








cited as was that one on the fatal day. 
Three-hundred -dollar-a-week trapeze- 
people and five-hundred-dollar-a-week 
incline-riders lost interest in their own 
supremacy in the face of this battle 
of the clowns. Many a bet was made in 
the dressing-tent, among the side-show 
people, ushers, razor-backs, canvas-men 
and candy-butchers, on the results of 
the test. Each clown had a following as 
stanch as a Roman legion. The first 
advanced down the track to the defined 
spot in front of the box. He performed 
without looking at the judge. He didn’t 
dare look at him. MDry-throated and 
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trembling, he awaited his 
rival’s return to the dress- 
ing-room, and when the 
latter came the twain were 
immediately surrounded by 
an eager multitude of 
masculine performers in all 
stages of undress. 

‘‘Well?”’ gasped one, seiz- 
ing an arm of the umpire. 

‘*Well?’’ echoed the other, 
seizing the other arm. 

“Oh!’ began the agent, 
solemnly, turning to the 
one whose act had come 
off first, ‘‘when you fin- 
ished, he’’ — there was 
straining of ears — ‘he 
coughed.”’ 

The clown’s face fell; his 
rival grinned and slapped 
himself on the chest. But 
the next moment he him- 
self was addressed 

‘And when you finished——’ 

**Yes, yes!”’ 

‘“‘He coughed again.”’ 

The two clowns looked at each other. 

“Under the circumstances,’’ decided 
the umpire, “it would appear that you are 
both the worst ever, and that all bets are 
off.’’ 

Did the discomfited clowns duel? Not 
quite. At midnight, one might have 
been seen buying pie for the other at 
the privilege man’s little tent, beside the 
train; to which there was reciprocation 
by the purchase of ginger-pop. For the 
little amenities of life are the same among 
our chalk-faced brethren as they are 
among ourselves. 

In the beginning of this little paper 
I related a conversation I once had with 
a clown, for the purpose of showing 
something of the attitude of his strange 
class toward the work they do. Yet I 
would not have the reader believe that 
all circus clowns are college men, or that 
all possess an ability which would assure 
an equal success in any other work. 
Generally, it may be said that clowns 
are born, rather than made. An inci- 
dent which occurred on the last American 
tour of the most famous of oui circuses 
will, perhaps, illustrate this. During 
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the parade in a little In- 
diana town, the throngs 
fringing the streets were 
wildly amused by the antics 
of a man in rags whom no 
one with the circus knew. 
The attention of the man- 
aging director of the show 
was called to the fellow, 
and he instructed an agent 
to bring him in. Questioned 
concerning himself, the 
young man frankly stated 
that he was a farm-boy 
who had come in to see 
the show. He was tired 
of ‘“‘farming it,’’ and the 
circus germ had made great 
headway in his system. 
“Thought I’d like to get 
a job as a _ clown,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and knew I’d have 
to show you what I could 
do, so—well,I did it.”’ 
Here was a born clown discovered in 
the wilds of Indiana. Before he left the 
director’s tent, he had been engaged for 
the month that the show was to remain 
in the state, as a “parade clown,’’ and 
that evening he “joined out’’ by taking 
his first meal in the cook-tent. He is 
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THE TWO-DROMIO IDEA IN CLOWNDOM 


this season receiving fifty dollars a week 
asamime with one ofthe bigcircuses. And 
who can truthfully say that he did not act 
properly in the premises? Had he not fore- 
seen the wise advantage of showing his 
goods before he sought to sellthem,a poor 
farm-hand would have been preserved 
and a good clown would have been lost. 

Moreover, it is the American clown 
whose services are most in demand 
among the American circuses. To be 
sure, the foreigner appears now and 
then, but his success is 
more often than other- 
wise based upon some- 
thing quite apart from 
clowning pure and sim- 
ple. The Scotch clown’s 
trained bantam which 
would crow at com- 
mand, and his duck 
which he had trained to 
go through a few in- 
fantry tactics, were his 
salvation, for as a clown 
merely he was lacking 
in certain necessary at- 
tributes. Another 
clown, who has been 
very successful, does a 
bareback act with a 
trained mule. His riding 
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appears extremely wild, and the after- 
noon audiences laugh at him until the 
tears come. Absurd, to be sure, and yet 
he is one of the cleverest all-round bare- 
back riders in the circus, and his clown 
make-up has been adopted by him 
merely to give an added touch of novelty 
to one of the fastest and best eques- 
trian acts ever seen in the sawdust ring. 

The comic papers and the humorous 
paragraphs have told us from time im- 
memorial that if we would seek the 
longest and soberest of visages and an 
ever-worn habit of deepest melancholy, 
we must go among the comedians. In 
a way, but not the way meant, this is 
very true; for the fact is patent that 
the charm of comedy lies in the seri- 
ousness of its acting. Yet the clown, 
from the very fact that five hours a day 
he is manufacturing fun, must needs 
dwell during the rest of his waking 
hours in its light. 

Moreover, no man can succeed as a 
fun-maker who has not in his breast a 
great and a tender heart, a heart that 
beats with all humanity. The average 
human weakness brings forth from him 
a quip; tragedy may bring forth his 
tears or the hero-stuff within him. 

One morning, in a corner of the dress- 
ing-tent I came upon a clown who sat on 
his blue chest, his elbows on his knees, 
his face hidden in his hands. As I ap- 
proached, he lifted his head. Tears 
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were coursing down the furrows of his 
face. 

‘“What’s the matter, old chap?” I 
asked. 

He told me. Overnight,in the basket 
had died his Angora cat. The hand- 
some animal had once belonged to his 
wife, who, before his eyes, had been killed 
in the ring of a Paris circus. The cat 
had, subtly, owing to her love for it, 
been the link binding them together still. 
And now it, too, had been taken from 
him. For four years he had carried the 
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lead in his bosom. And so, for the 
benefit of the eager story-writer, I am 
going to relate a little incident in a 
clown’s life that has always seemed to 
me to contain the material from which 
a good story might be made. 

‘“‘Happy,’’ they called him; his other 
name was never heard. Happy had in- 
herited from a circus parent not alone 
his talent, but his taste for drink, it 
would appear. He had never married, 
but as the years piled up something of 
love found a place in his heart. She was 
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cat with him on his circus travels. I 
felt that I could understand in a little 
way, and left him, there on the blue 
chest, in the half-light of the dressing- 
tent, with his memories. 

The youthful fictionist has always 
sought to.present such a contrast as was 
afforded in reality by this chalk-faced 
mime of the sawdust ring weeping over 
the loss of a cat that his wife had loved. 
And he would intensify the drama by 
sending his clown bounding into the 
arena and performing his professional 
absurdities the while his heart lay like 





Irish, but looked Spanish, and had taken 
a Spanish professional name. Madame, 
in her day, had been a skilful and well- 
known bareback rider, and was wont 
to show the newspaper men who sought 
her out a quantity of old photographs 
of herself in which she wore the rose 
tarletan skirts of her art. But now she 
was a “‘high school’’ rider, and ‘‘doubled”’ 
by driving four horses in the great 
Roman chariot-race that closed the 
‘thippodrome events.’’ Madame’s hus- 
band had been an elephant man and had 
met death, properly, in the ring, leaving 








his wife a small insurance and a child, 
the latter a lad of ten who had learned 
Happy loved 
passionately. 


to ride a jumping pony. 
the woman devotedly, 


More than half his 
salary was spent in 
presents for her. 
She accepted his 
presents, but not 
his love. She feared 
his habits. And so 
his days became 
bleak and gray. 
One day, making 
the turn at the end 
of the course, a 
wheel flew from 
madame’s chariot. 
She was thrown 
thirty feet against 
a quarter-pole,and 
died before the eyes 
of ten thousand 
people. So little 
Tim, the boy, was 
left alone; though 
not quite alone 
after all, for there 
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was Happy. The clown perceived his 
duty in the premises. He acted as a 
father to Tim all of the season, and at 
the end adopted him legally. The next 


year Tim didn’t 
ride the jumping 
ponies. He went 
to school; a rather 
famous and expen- 
sive boys’ school in 
New England it 
was, and Happy 
hadn’t much left 
after he had 
bought Tim’s 
drafts. But he had 
left off the drink- 
ing, and thus he 
didn’t require so 
much. Then Tim 
went to college. 
i Happy is 
dead. . . . Tim is 
in the office of a 
New York lawyer. 
The story-germ is 
there, isn’t it? 
And perhaps 
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we’ll none of us for- 
get that it was a 
paint-faced clown in 
cap and bells who, 
as the flames crept 
closer and closer up- 
on him, sang a top- 
ical song in the face 
of death, to stem 
the flood of panic 
that destroyed half 
a thousand women 
and children in the 
Iroquois Theater. 

For, in the last 
analysis, though he 
may chalk his face 
and act the fool to 
win our laughs, ‘“‘a 
man’s a man for a’ 
that.”’ 

And it is not only 
our laughs but our 
hearts that are won 
by the clown, for the 


history of the drama has a great deal foon and harlequin of France and 
to say of the place held by him in the Italy—to the proper presentation of 
favor of the people. Thecircusclownhas dramatic art 
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come down through 
the ages with many 
of the  character- 
istics of the ancient 
pantomimus § survi- 
ving in his make-up 
and his art, but it is 
surprising, if there 
were but space to 
trace the matter 
out, to learn how 
closely he is related 
to many of the 
amusing types that 
strut every day up- 
on the comedy 
stage. The literature 
of every land and of 
every age testifies to 
the indispensability 
of the jester or the 
clown— whether as 
the vidusaka of 


A FRENCH CLOWN WHO IS A SKILFUt India, the gracioso 
ROUGH PANTOMIMIST : : 
of Spain or the buf- 
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. that his entrance has not attracted her notice—not at all!’’ 


‘‘So attentive to her book . 
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THE OCCULTATION OF FLORIAN AMIDON 


By HERBERT QUICK 


SYNOPSIS. —The opening instalments relate how Florian Amidon, banker in a small Western 
city, starts on a short journey in June, 1896, leaves the train at a junction and knows nothing more 


until he awakes in a sleeping-car approaching New York city, in February, 1901. 


He discovers that 


he has the clothes and other effects of a Eugene Brassfield, oil-dealer, of Bellevale, Pennsylvania. 
To add to the dilemma, in Amidon’s pockets are love-letters signed *‘ Elizabeth Waldron.’’ In 
New York a pair of “ occultists,’’ Mme. Clara le Claire and her father, Professor Blatherwick, 
restore Amidon to the Brassfield consciousness and find out much about the oil-man. . Amidon 
meets an old friend, Judge Blodgett, who goes to Bellevale to make further investigations and meets 
Miss Waldron. He sends for the others, and Amidon finds that Elizabeth is at the station. 


: 


IX.—Continued 


OINT by point, the girl’s outward 
seeming met Amidon’s eyes as he 
neared her. From the platform, it 
was an impressionistic view of a well- 
kept trap and horse, and a young lady 
wearing a picture-hat with a sweeping 
plume, habited in a gown of modish 
tailoring, and holding the reins in well- 
gauntleted hands. As he reached the 
middle of the street-crossing, the face, 
surmounted by dark hair, began to 





show its salient features of great dark 
eyes, strongly marked brows, and a 
strong, sweet mouth with vivid lips. 
Then came the impression of a form 
held erect, and with the strong shoulders 
and arms which come from athletics, 
and the roundnesses which denote that 
superb animal,the well-developed woman. 
But it was only as he stood by the side 
of the carriage that he saw and felt the 
mingled dignity and frankness, the sure- 
ness and lightness of touch, with which 


she acted or refrained from acting; the 
II 
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lack of haste, the temperateness of 
gesture and intonation, which bespoke 
in a moment that type of woman which 
is society’s finished product. 

Her lips were parted in a half-smile; 
the great dark eyes sought his in the 
calling glance which seeks its companion; 
and in the face and voice there was 
something tremulous, vibrant and plead- 
ingly anxious. Yet she did and said only 
commonplaces. She gave him her hand, 
and threw over the lap-robe as an invi- 
tation for him.to take the seat beside her. 

“T am glad to see you back, dear,”’ 
said she, ‘‘and a little surprised.”’ 

“T hardly expected to come on this 
train,’’ he answered, “‘until the very 
hour of starting. I can—hardly say— 
how glad I am—to be here.”’ 

She was silent, as she drove among 
the drays and omnibuses, out into the 
open street. He looked searchingly, 
though furtively, at her, and blushed 
as if he had been detected in staring 
at a lady in the street as she suddenly 
looked him straight in the face. 

‘Have you been ill, Eugene?’ said 
she. ‘‘You look so worn and tired.”’ 

“T have had a very hard time of it 
since I left,’’ said he; ‘‘and have been 
far from well.”’ 

She patted him lightly with her glove. 

“You must be careful of yourself,”’ 
said she, and paused as if to let him 
supply her reasons for so saying. ‘“T 
hope your trouble is over, dear.” 

“Thank you,’”’ said he. ‘I am sure 
that after a few hours in my rooms, I 
shall be quite refreshed. Will you please 
put me down at the Bellevale House? I 
shall beg the privilege of calling soon.”’ 

‘“Why!’’ She looked swiftly at him, 
looked at the horse, and again at him. 
“‘Soon?’’ she went on, as if astonished. 
“T shall be alone this evening—if you 
care about it!’’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said he, confusedly, ‘‘this 
evening, yes! I meant sooner—in a few 
minutes, you know!” 

“No,’’ said she, in that tone which 
surely denotes the raising of the draw- 

bridge of pique; ‘‘you must rest until 
this evening. Who is the old gentle- 
man who has been waiting two or three 
days to see you?”’ 
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“Judge Blodgett, an old friend,” said 
he, relieved to find some matter with ref- 
erence to which he could tell the truth. 

“And the queer-looking lady—do you 
know her?’’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ said Amidon; 
good friend, too.’’ 

“Ah!” the girl answered, in a tone 
which said almost anything, but was 
not by any means without significance. 
“‘And who is she?”’ 

‘‘Her professional name is Mme. le 
Claire; in private life, she is Miss Blath- 
erwick.”’ 

“T didn’t see the rest of the troupe,”’ 
said Miss Waldron, icily; ‘‘or perhaps 
she’s an elocutionist.”’ 

““No,’’ said Amidon, ‘‘she’s an occultist 
—a sort of—well, a hypnotist.’’ 

There was a long pause here, during 
which they drew near to the big brick 
building on the side of which Amidon 
saw the sign of the Bellevale House. 

“Also an old friend?’’ inquired Miss 
Waldron. 

“‘Oh,no!”’ said Florian; ‘“‘I met her only 
a week or two ago.”’ 

“She must be very charming,” said 
Elizabeth, ‘‘to have inspired so much 
friendship in so short atime. Here we are 
at the hotel. Do you really think you’ll 
call this evening? Au revoir, then.’’ 

Even the unsophisticated Amidon 
could perceive, now, that the drawbridge 
was up, the portcullis down, and all the 
bars and shutters of the castle in place. 
Moreover, in the outer darkness in which 
he moved, he imagined there roamed 
lions and wolves and ravening beasts— 
and he with no guide but Judge Blodgett, 
who stands there in the lobby, so wildly 
beckoning to him. 


“she is a 


x 
THE WRONG HOUSE 


When Adam strayed 
In Eden’s bow’rs, 
One little maid 
Amused his hours. 
He fell! But, friend, 
I leave to you 
Where he’d have dropped 
Had there been two! 
—Paradise Rehypothecated. 


‘Now, Florian,’”’ said Judge Blodgett, 
as they sat in Amidon’s rooms, ‘‘search 
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yourself, and see if you don’t feel a 
dreamy sense of familiarity here in these 
rooms—the feeling that the long-lost 
heir has when he crawls down the chim- 
ney as a sweep and finds himself in his 
ancestral halls, you know.” 

‘‘Never saw a thing here before,”’ said 
Amidon, ‘‘and have no feeling except 
surprise at the elegance about me, and 
a sneaking fear that Brassfield may come 
in at any time and eject us. The fellow 
had taste, anyhow!”’ 
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the sounds made by a great master play- 
ing his heart out in the lowest notes of 
the flute; but it is so far from being 
familiar to me that I’m quite sure I 
never heard a voice like it before.’’ 

The judge strode up and down the 
room perturbedly. 

‘“‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s enough to make 
a man’s hair stand!’’ 

“Tt does,’’ said Amidon. ‘‘What can 
I say to her?’’ 

“You haven’t a piece of property 





** * Never saw a thing here before,’ said Amidon”’ 


“Didn’t you recognize anything,” 
went on the judge, ‘‘in the streets or 
buildings or the general landscape?”’ 

‘Nothing.”’ 

“Nor in the young lady? Wasn’t 
there a sort of—of music in her voice, 
like long-forgotten melodies, you under- 
stand—like what the said heir notices 
in after-years when his mother blunders 
onto him?’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Florian, ‘‘her voice is 
musical, if that’s what you mean— 
musical and low, and reminds one of 





here,’’ said the judge, going on with the 
matters uppermost in his mind, ‘‘that 
you could successfully maintain replevin 
for, if anybody converted it. They’d ask 
you on cross-examination if it was yours, 
and you’d have to say you didn’t know! 
And there’s a world of property, I find. 
T.2y could take it all away from you 
without your knowing it, if they only 
knew. Have you any course mapped 
out—any plans?”’’ 

‘*‘To a certain extent, yes,’’ said Florian. 
‘“‘T shall call upon her this evening.’’ 
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‘For help, yes,’”’ said the judge. ‘‘She 
must bring Brassfield up, so that we can 
find out about some property matters.’’ 

“T don’t mean that,” said Ami- 
don. “I must call on Miss Waldron— 
Elizabeth.”’ 

“‘And neglect ”*? began the judge. 

“Everything,” said Florian, firmly. 
“This is something that concerns my 
honor as a gentleman. While it re- 
mains in its present state, I can’t bother 





with these property matters. Have I 
an office?”’ 
“Have you!’ said the judge. ‘Well, 


just wait until you see them.” 

‘‘And an office force?”’ 

“Confidential manager named Ste- 
vens,’’ said Judge Blodgett. ‘‘Bookkeep- 
er, assistant bookkeeper and stenogra- 
pher. Tried to pump ’em and got frozen 
out. Yes, you’ve got an office force.’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ said Amidon, ‘‘we’ll 
go down there in the morning, and I’ll 
tell this man Stevens—is that what you 
call him?—to show you all through the 
books and things—going to buy or take 
a partnership, or something. Then we 
can go through the business together. 
We can do it that way, without being 
suspected, can’t we?”’ 

‘“‘Maybe,’”’ meditatively, ‘‘maybe we 
can. Take a sort of invoice, hey? But 
don’t you think we’d better have Brass- 
field on the witness-stand for a while 
this evening? A sort of cramming— 
coaching—review, on the eve of trial, 
you know?”’ 

“No, no!’ answered Florian. ‘‘No 
more of that, if it can be avoided.”’ 

The judge stroked his mustache in 
silence for a time. 

“‘See here,’’ asked he, finally, ‘‘what 
did we bring Madame and the pro- 
fessor down here for, anyway?”’ 

“T know,’’ said Amidon, ‘‘but, some- 
how, I feel like getting along without it 
if I can. As little of her—of their serv- 
ices as possible, Judge, from now on.” 

“Oh!’’ said the judge, in a tone of 
one who suddenly sees the situation; 
‘all right, Florian, all right. Maybe it’s 
best, maybe it’s best. Abnormal con- 
dition, as the professor says, and all 
that; effect on the mind, and one thing 
Yes—yes—yes!’’ 





and another. 
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“Tf I have any duties to perform here, 
Judge, you must help me to keep straight. 
I’ve never had any tendency to go 
wrong, you know, but that was for lack 
of temptation, don’t you think, Blodg- 
ett?” 

“Well, well, Florian, I can’t say as to 
that; can’tsay. Yes—andsay! You'll 
want to go over to the Waldron residence 
this evening. I’ll take you out and show 
you the house. By George! It must 
seem extraordinarily odd to walk about 
among things you are supposed to know 
like a book, and to be, in fact, a perfect 
stranger. Dante could have used that 
idea, if it had occurred to him.”’ 

“‘An idea for Dante, indeed!’ thought 
Amidon, as he walked toward the house, 
which, from afar, the judge had pointed 
out to him. ‘‘For the ‘Inferno’: a soul 
thrown into a realm full of its friends 
and enemies, its loves and hates, shorn 
of memory, of all sense of familiarity, 
of all its habits, stripped of all the pro- 
tection of habitude. For the ‘Inferno,’ 
indeed!—Now this must be the house, 
with the white columns running up to 
the top of the second story; crossing 
the ravine and losing sight of it for a 
few minutes makes even the house look 
different. Outside, I can get accus- 
tomed to it, in this five-minute inspec- 
tion. But, inside—oh, to be invisible 
while I get used to it! Well, here goes!’’ 

‘‘Ding—a-—ling—ting—ting!’’ rang the bell 
somewhere back in the recesses of the 
house, and the footsteps of a man ap- 
proached the door. Amidon was fright- 
ened. He had expected either Eliza- 
beth herself or a maid to take his card, 
and was prepared for such an encounter 
only. A little dark, bright-eyed man 
opened the door and seized his hand. 

‘“‘Why, Brassfield, how are you?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Heard you’d got back. 
Sorry I couldn’t meet you in New York. 
Got my telegram, I suppose?”’’ 

“T just called,’’ said Amidon, ‘‘to see 
Miss Waldron.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the little man; ‘‘noth- 
ing but her, now. But she isn’t here. 
Hasn’t been for over a week. Nobody 
here but me. Can’t you stay awhile? 
Say, ’Gene, we put Slater through the 
lodge while you were gone, and he knows 
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***Only in a general way,’ replied Amidon, wondering who and what Edgington would 
turn out to be” 


he’s in, all right enough. Bulliwinkle 
took that part of yours in the catacombs 
scene, and you ought to have heard the 
bones of the early Christians rattle when 
he bellered out the lecture. ‘Here, 
among the eternal shades of the deep 
caves of death, walked once the great 
exemplars of our Ancient Order!’ Why, 
it would raise the hair on a bronze 
statue. And when, in the second, they 


condemned him to the Tarpeian Rock, 
and swung him off into space in the 
Chest of the Clanking Chains, he howled 
so that the Sovereign Pontiff made ’em 
saw off on it, and take him out—and he 
could hardly stand to receive the Grand 
and Awful Secret. 


Limp as a rag! 





But impressed? Well, he said it was 
the greatest piece of ritualistic work he 
ever saw, and he’s seen most of ’em. 
Go to any lodges in New York?”’ 

“No,” said Amidon, who had never 
joined a secret order in his life, ‘‘and -" 
you think we ought to talk these thir,.. 
out here?”’ 

‘“‘No, maybe not,’’ said the Joiner; 
“but nobody’s about, you know. Come 
in, can’t you?”’ 

‘‘No, I must really go, thank you. By 
the way,’ said Florian, ‘‘where does 
Miss—er—I must go, at once, I think!’’ 

“Oh, I know how it is,’’ went on his 
unknown intimate; ‘‘nothing but Bess, 
now. Might as well bid you good-by, 
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and give you a demit from all the clubs 
and lodges, until six months after the 
wedding. You’ll be back by that time, 
thirstier than ever. By the way, that 
reminds me: the gang’s going to give 
you a blow-out at the club. Kind of 
an Auld lang syne business, ‘champagny- 
vather an’ cracked ice,’ chimes at mid- 
night, won’t go home till morning, all 
good fellows and the rest of it. Edging- 
ton spoke to you about it, I s’pose?’’ 

“Only in a general way,’’ replied 
Amidon, wondering who and what 
Edgington would turn out to be. “I 
don’t know yet how my engagements 
will be——’”’ 

“Oh, nothing must stand in the way of 
that, you know,” the little man went 
‘‘Why, Gad! the tenderest feelings 
of brotherly Oh, you don’t mean 
it! But Imustn’t keep you. Bessie told 
me that the plans for your house have 
come. She’s got ’em over there, now. 
I say, old man, I envy you your even- 
ing. Like two birds arranging the nest. 
Sorry you can’t come in; but, good 


on. 





night. And, say! Your little straw- 
berry blonde isin town! Wouldn’t that 
jar you?”’ 


‘“‘Heavens!’’ ejaculated Amidon. ‘‘How 
am I ever to get through with this!’’ 

The genuine agony in Florian’s tones 
fixed the attention of the little man, 
and seemed to arouse some terrible 
suspicion. 

‘‘Why, ’Gene,’”’ said he, ‘‘you don’t 
mean that there’s anything in this blonde 
matter, do you, that’ will- By 
George! And she’s a sister of one of the 
most prominent A. O. C. M.’s of Pitts- 
burg—and you remember our solemn 
obligation !”’ 

“‘No,’”’ said Amidon, “I don’t!’’ 

“What! ‘You don’t!’’ 

‘No!’ said Florian. 
it!’ 

“Forgotten it!’’ said his questioner, 
recoiling as if in horror. ‘‘Forgotten it! 
And with the sister of the Past Sovereign 
Pontiff of Pittsburg Lodge No. 863! I 
tell you, Brassfield, I don’t believe it. 
I prefer to think you’re bughouse! 
Cracked! Out of your head! But, 
’Gene,’’ added his unknown brother, in 
a stage-whisper, “‘if there has been any- 





“T’ve forgotten 
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thing between you and anything comes 
up, you know, Jim Alvord, for one, 
knowing and understanding your temp- 
tations—for the strawberry blondes are 
the very devil—will stand by you until 
the frost gathers six inches deep on the 
very hinges of Say, Mary’s coming 
in at the side-door. Good night! Keep 
a stiff upper lip; stay by Bess, and I’ll 
stay by you, obligation or no obligation. 
‘F. D. and B.,’ you know: death, perhaps, 
but no desertion! So long! See you 
to-morrow.”’ 

And Amidon walked from the house 
of his unfamiliar chum, knowing that 
his sweetheart but once seen was wait- 
ing in her unknown home for him to 
come to her, and had as a basis for 
conversation the plans for their house. 
He could imagine her with the blue- 
prints unrolled, examining them with all 
a woman’s interest in such things, and 
himself discussing with her this house 
in which she expected him to place her 
as mistress. And the position she 
thought she held in his heart—vacant, 
or He leaned against a fence, in 
bewilderment approaching despair. His 
mind dwelt with horror upon the woman 
whom he could think of only under the 
coarse appellation of the strawberry 
blonde. Was there a real crime here to 
take the place of the imagined putting 
away of Brassfield? Brassfield! The 
very name sickened him. ‘Strawberry 
blondes, indeed!’’ thought Florian; and 
“Brassfield, the perjured villain!’ 

In a paroxysm of dread, he started for 
the hotel. Then he walked down the 
street toward the railway station, with 
the thought of boarding the first train 
out of town. This resolve, however, he 
changed, and I am glad tosay that it was 
not the thought of the fortune of which 
Judge Blodgett had spoken that altered 
his resolution, but that of the letter 
which greeted his return to conscious- 
ness as Florian Amidon, and the image 
of the dark-eyed girl with a low voice 
and the strong figure, who had written 
it, and who waited for him, somewhere, 
with the roll of plans. So he began 
searching again for the house with the 
white columns; and found it on the next 
corner beyonce the one he had first tried. 
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Elizabeth sat in a fit of depression at 
the strangeness of Mr. Brassfield’s con- 
duct—a depression which deepened as 
the evening wore on with no visit from 
him, She sprang to her feet and pressed 
both hands to her bosom, at the ring 
of the door-bell, ran lightly to the 
door and listened as the servant greeted 
Mr. Brassfield, and then hurried back to 
her seat by the grate, and became so 
absorbed in her book that she was 
oblivious of his being shown into the 
room, until the maid had retired, leaving 
him standing at gaze, his brow beaded 
with sweat, his face pale and his hands 
unsteady. The early Christian had 
entered upon his martyrdom. 


XI 


THE FIRST BATTLE, AND DEFEAT 


From Camelot to Cameliard 

The way by bright pavilions starred, 

In arms and armor all unmarred, 

To Guinevere rode Lancelot to claim for Arthur 
his reward, 


Down from her window look’t the maid 

To see her bridegroom, half afraid— 

In him saw kingliness arrayed: 

And summoned by the herald Love to yield, 
her woman’s heart obeyed. 


From Cameliard to Camelot 
Rode Guinevere and Lancelot— 
Ye bright pavilions, babble not! 
The king she took, she keeps for king, in spite 
of shame, in spite of blot! 
—From Cameliard to Camelot. 


It is a disagreeable duty (one, how- 
ever, which you and I, madam, discharge 
with a conscientiousness which the un- 
thinking are sometimes unable to dis- 
tinguish from zeal) to criticize one’s 
friends. The task is doubly hard when 
the animadversion is committed to 
paper, with a more or less definite idea 
of ultimate publication. I trust, be- 
loved, that we may call Mr. Florian 
Amidon a friend. He is an honest fellow 
as the world goes, in spite of the testi- 
mony of Simeon Woolaver regarding 
the steers; and he wishes to do the right 
thing In a matter of business, now, 
or on any question of films, plates or 
lenses, we should find him full of de- 
cision, just and prompt in action. But 
(and the disagreeable duty of censure 
comes in here) there he stands like a 
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Stoughton-bottle in a most abject state 
of wo, because, forsooth, he possesses 
the love of that budding Juno over there 
by the grate, and knows not what to do 
with it! What if he doesn’t feel as if 
he had the slightest personal acquaint- 
ance with her? What if the image of 





another, and the thought- ? But 
look with me, for a moment, at the 
situation: 

There she sits, so attentive to her 
book (Is it the ‘‘Rubaiyat’’? Yes!) that 
his entrance has not attracted her notice 
—not at all! One shapely patent- 
leather is stretched out to the fender, 
and the creamy silk of the gown happens 
to be drawn back so as to show the 
slender ankle, and a glimpse of black 
above the leather. The desire for ex- 
actness alone compels a reference to 
the fact that the boundary lines of this 
silhouetted black area diverge percep- 
tibly as they recede from the shoe. It is 
only a detail, but even Florian notices it, 
and thinks about it afterward. Her face 
is turned toward the shadows up there 
by the window, her eyes looking at 
space, as if in quest of Iram and his rose, 
or Jamshyd and his sev’n-ring’d Cup, 
or the solution of the Master-Knot of 
human Fate. The unconscious pose 
showing the incurved spine, and the 
arms and shoulders glimpsing through 
falls of lace at sleeve and corsage, would 
make the fortune of the photographer- 
in-ordinary to a professional beauty. 
And yet that man Amidon stands there 
like a graven image, and fears to rush in 
where an angel has folded her wings for 
him and rests! 

He knows that he is expected to claim 
some of the privileges of the long-absent 
lover. He has some information as to 
their nature. His eyes ought to apprise 
him (as they do us, my boy!) of their 
preciousness. He is not without knowl- 
edge concerning past conduct of that 
type which, beginning in hard-won 
privileges, ripens into priceless duties, 
not to discharge which is insult all the 
more bitter because it is not to be men- 
tioned. It is not to be denied that the 
tableau appeals to him; and because 
another woman has lately touched him 
in a similar way, he stands there and 
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condemns himself for that! There is 
small excuse for him, I admit, sir. Her 
first token of his presence should have 
been a kiss on the snowy shoulder. You 
suggest the hair? Well, the hair, then, 
though for my part, I have always 
felt But never mind! Had it 
been you or I in his place 

Yes, my dear, this digression is be- 
coming tedious. Let us proceed with 
the story. 








Elizabeth rose with a little start of. 


surprise, a little flutter of the bosom, 
and came forward with extended hands. 
He took them with a trembling grasp 
which might well have passed as evidence 
of fervor. 

“Ah, Eugene,’’ said she, holding him 
away, ‘‘it has seemed an age!’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said he, truthfully, ‘‘an eter- 
nity, almost.”’ 

“Sit down by the fire,’”’ said she, in 
that low voice which means so much. 
“*“You are cold.” 

“T am a little cold,’’ he replied. ‘‘I 
must have remained outside too long.”’ 

‘*Y-—e-s?’’ she returned; and after a 
long pause: ‘It doesn’t seem to take 
long—sometimes. And the wind is in 
the east.”’ 

Now, when a bride-elect begins to deal 
in double meanings of this sort with her 
fiancé, the course of true love is likely 
to be entering upon a piece of rough 
road-bed. 

- “Flow did you find Estelle when you 
called?”’ 

Estelle? Estelle? Estelle! Nothing 
in Blodgett and Blatherwick’s notes 
aebsut Estelle. The world full of useless 
people—a billion and a half of them— 
and not an Estelle at poor Amidon’s call 
in this time of need. Hence this long 
hiatus in the conversation. 

“Really, Miss—er—a—my dear, I 
haven’t had time to call on any one.” 

“Tt will be a little hard to explain,’’ 
said she, after a silence, ‘‘to my pro- 
spective bridesmaid and dearest friend, 
that you were so long in New York and 
could not call. It is not quite like 
you, Eugene.”’ 

He was sitting where he could see her 
well, and because she looked into the 
fire a good deal, he found himself gazing 
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fixedly ather. Her manifold perfections 
filled him with the same feeling of as- 
tonishment experienced by that beggar 
who awoke in the prince’s chamber, 
clothed in splendor, and with a royal 
domain in fee. 

(Personally, I regard the domain which 
spread itself before Amidon, as imperial.) 

As she pronounced her gentle reproof, 
her eyes turned to his, and he started 
guiltily. 

“No,” he confessed, “it was not the 
right thing. You must forgive me, 
won’t you?”’ 

“T hope,”’ said she, smiling, ‘‘I may 
be able to do more than that: maybe I 
shall be so fortunate as to get you Estelle’s 
forgiveness.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ he said; and then 
seeking for safer ground: ‘‘Haven’t you 
something for us to look over—some 
plans or something?”’ 

“Or something’!’ she repeated, with 
a ripple of laughter. 

It was the first time he had heard this 
laugh; and Marot’s lines ran through 
his mind: 

‘Good God! ‘twould make the very streets and 
ways 
Through which she passes, burst into a pleas- 
ure! 


No spell were wanting from the dead to raise 


me, 

But only that sweet laugh wherewith she slays 
me!”’ 

‘**Or something,’’’ she repeated, I 


say; “it might just as well be the profiles 
of a new pipe-line survey, for all the 
interest you take in it. I oughtn’t to 
look at them with you; but come, they’re 
over here on the table.’’ 

Somehow, this lady’s air required the 
deferential offer of his arm; and some- 
how, the deference seemed to please her. 
So he felt that the tension was lessened 
as she turned over the blue-prints. More- 
over, in matters of architecture he felt 
at home—if he could only steer clear 
of any discussion of the grounds. He 
had no idea of the location of these. 

Soon their heads were close together 
over the plans. A dozen times her hair 
brushed his lips, two or three times his 
fingers touched the satin skin of her arms 
and shoulders, and all the time he felt 
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himself within the magic atmosphere 
which enwraps so divine a maiden, as 
odorous breezes clothe the shores of 
Ceylon. Her breath, the faint sweet per- 
fume in her hair, the soft frou-frou of her 
skirts, the appealing lowness of her 
voice—all these wrought strongly upon 
Florian; and when she leaned lightly 
upon him as she reached past him for 
one of the sheets, he felt (I record it to 
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“T’ll have the architect come and see 
you about these,’’ said Amidon. 

‘‘What!’’ said she, in apparent aston- 
ishment—‘‘from Boston?’’ 

‘“‘Ah—well,’’ he stammered, “I didn’t 
know—that is Yes, from Boston! 
We want these matters as you want 
them, you know, if it were from Paris 
or Calcutta. And I think there should 
be some provision for prism-glass to 








Drawn by Orson Lowell 
‘*Soon their heads were close together over the plans”’ 


his credit) as if he must take her to his 
arms, and complete the embrace she 
had involuntarily half begun. But the 
feeling that she was, after all, a strange 
young lady, and was revealing herself 
to him under a mistake as to his identity, 
restrained him. 

There were some little improvements 
in the plans which had occurred to 
Elizabeth, especially in the arrangement 
of kitchen, pantry and laundry. 





It could be cut in 
north exposure; 


light up the library. 
right there on that 
don’t you think so?”’ 
“Oh, yes, and what an improvement 
it will be!’’ she replied. ‘‘And may I 


have all the editions of Browning I 
want, even if I couldn’t explain what 
‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came’ 
means?”’’ 

“Oh, does that point puzzle you?”’ ex- 
claimed Florian, greeting the allusion to 
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Browning as the war-horse welcomes the 
battle. ‘Then you have never chanced 
to run across the first edition of Child’s 
‘Scottish Ballads.’ You get the story 
there, of Childe Roland following up the 
quest for his sister, shut up by enchant- 
ment in the Dark Tower, in searching 
for which his brothers—Outhbert and 
Giles, you remember, and the rest of 
‘The Band’—had been lost. He must 
blow a certain horn before it, in a certain 
way—you know how it goes, ‘Dauntless 
the slug-horn to my lips I set!’ It’s 
quite obvious when you know the story, 
and not a bit of an enigma. The line in 
‘Lear’ shows that the verses must have 
been commonly sung in Shakespeare’s 
time 3 

The girl was looking at him with some- 
thing like amazement; but her answer 
referred to the matter of his discourse. 

**Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘I can see now how 
the ‘Dark Tower’ lightens up. I must 
read it again in the light of this explana- 
tion of yours. Shall we read it together, 
soon?”’ 

“Oh, by all means!’ saidhe. ‘Only I 
warn you I never tire when I find any 
one who will study Browning with me. 
I tried to read ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
with a dear friend once, and reading my 
favorite part, ‘Guiseppe Caponsacchi,’ 
as I raised my eyes after that heart- 
breaking finale, ‘O, great, just, good 
God! Miserable me!’ I saw she was 
dozing. Since then, I read Browning 
with his lovers only——’”’ 

“Yes, you are right in that. But, 
Eugene,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you said to 
me many times that his verse was rot, 
that Nordau ought to have included 
him in his gallery of degenerates, that 
he is muddy, and that there isn’t a 
line of poetry in his works so far as you 
have been able to dig into them. And 
you cited ‘Childe Roland’ as proof of 
all of this! And you never would listen 
to any of Browning, even when we al- 
most quarreled about it! Now, if that 
was because- Why it was——!”’ 

She paused as if afraid she might say 
too much. Florian, who had rallied in 
his literary enthusiasm, collapsed into 
his chronic state of terror. Even in 
so impersonal a thing as Browning, the 
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man who does not know what his habits 
are takes every step at his peril. 

“Oh, that—that I said!’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘Yes—yes. Well, there are 
obscurities, you know. Even Mr. Birrell 
admits that. But on the whole, don’t 
you agree with me?’’ 

“‘Qnite,’’ said she, dryly; ‘‘if I under- 
stand you.”’ 

There was an implied doubt as to her 
understanding of his position, and the 
only thing made clear was that the 
drawbridge was up again. So Florian 
began talking of the plans. He grew 
eloquent on ventilators, bathrooms and 
plumbing. He drew fine and learned 
distinctions between styles. 

‘The colonial,’ said he, ‘is not good 
unless indulged in in great moderation. 
Now, what I like about this is the way 
in which ultra-colonialism is held in 
check, and modified in the direction of 
the Greek ideal. ‘Those columns, sup- 
porting the broad portico, hark back 
to the Parthenon, don’t they? I like 
that taste and flavor of the classic.”’ 

She listened in much the same wonder- 
ing way in which she had regarded him 
at the beginning of his outburst on 
Browning. Was it possible that, after 
all, this lover of hers, whose antecedents 
were so little known, but whose five 
years of successful life in Bellevale 
had won for him that confidence of his 
townsmen in which she had partaken, 
was possessed of those tastes in art and 
literature, the absence of which had been 
the one thing lacking in his character, as 
it appeared to her? It would seem so. 
And yet, why had he concealed these 
things from her, who so passionately 
longed for intellectual companionship? 
Somehow, resentment crept into her 
heart as she looked at him, and there 
was something in his attitude which was 
not frank and bold, as she liked to see 
a man—but this would not do. He was 
so lovely in his provision for the future, 
and surely his conversation disclosed that 
he had those tastes and that knowledge! 

“T think the moon must be letting me 
look at its other side to-night,’’ said she. 
“Have you been saving up the artist 
and poet in you, to show me now?” 
“Oh, no,” said he, ‘not at all—why, 














any one knows these little things. Now 
let’s go through the arrangement of 
the chambers; shall we?’’ 

“Not to-night, if you please. Let us 
sit by the fire again. It will be a grand 
house, dear. Sometimes I think, too 
grand for Bellevale; and quite often I 
feel, too grand, too elegant—for me.’’ 

‘Who then,’’ answered Florian, who 
saw his conversational duty, ‘‘a dead- 
sure thing, and went for it there and 
then’’—‘‘who then could have such a 
house, or ought to have it, if not you?’’ 

The girl looked questioningly, pathetic- 
ally at him, as if she missed something 
of the convincing in his words. 

“To deny that you feel so—felt so 
about it when you gave orders for the 
building, would be foolish,’’ said she at 
last. ‘‘And it was very dear of you to do 
it. But once a man, having a little gem 
which he thought of perfect water, placed 
it in a setting so large and so cunningly 
wrought that no people ever saw the little 
stone. unless it was pointed out to them.”’ 

‘“‘He saw it,’”’ said Florian, ‘‘whenever 
he wanted to—and no setting can be 
too beautiful for a moonstone.”’ 

He felt that he was rallying nobly. 

‘“Really,’’ he thought, “‘I am getting 
quite ardent. And under different cir- 
cumstances, I could be so in the utmost 
good faith; for I know she’s as good and 
true as she is queenly and beautiful. 
But after all, it is duty, only, and 

‘In such a house,’”’ she went on, ‘‘peo- 
ple may live a little closer than acquaint- 
ances, or not quite so close, as the case 
might be, with their lives diluted by 
their many possessions.”’ 

‘*Yes?”’ said he, expectantly. 

“Before it comes to that,’’ she burst 
forth, her eyes wide and her hands 
clasped in her lap, ‘‘I want to die! I 
could gather the fagots for the fire, and 
cuddle down by it in a heap of straw by 
the roadside, with the man I love; and 
if I knew he loved me, he might beat me, 
and I would bear it, and be happy in his 
strength—far happier than in those 
chambers you spoke of a moment ago, 
with an acquaintance who merely hap- 
pened to be called a husband! I would 
rather walk the streets than that!’’ 





(To be « 
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Now, a lovers’ quarrel requires lovers 
on both sides. Had Amidon really been 
one, this crisis would have passed 
naturally on to protestation, counter- 
protestation, tears, kisses, embraces, 
reconciliation. But all these things take 
place through the interplay of instincts 
none of which was awakened in Florian. 
So he sat forlornly, and said nothing. 

“Tam going to let you go home, now,”’ 
said she, rising. ‘‘I gave out the date 
of the wedding, as you requested, the day 
after you went away. If it were not for 
that, I should ask you to wait awhile— 
until the house is finished—or even 
longer. As it is, you mustn’t be sur- 
prised if I say something surprising to 
you soon.”’ 

““I—I assure you 
“Good night, my 

He had schooled himself for this fare- 
well, and remembering what Mme. le 
Claire had told him, had decided upon a 
course of action. The two had walked 
out into the hall and he had put on his 
top-coat. Now he went bravely up to 
her and stooped to kiss her. 

She raised her face to his, and again 
the feeling that this man was only a 
mere acquaintance passed into her being, 
as she looked into his eyes. She turned 
her lips away. But Florian, as the 
feeling of strangeness impressed her, 
lost it himself in the contemplation, brief 
but irresistible, of the upturned lips with 
their momentary invitation so soon 
withdrawn. The primal man in him 
awoke. His arm tightened about the 
lissom waist; the divine form in the 
creamy silk, upon which he had only 
now almost feared to look, he drew to 
him so tightly as almost to crush her; 
and with one palm he raised the averted 
face to his, and made deliberate con- 
quest of the lips of vivid red. Once, 
twice, three times—and then she put 
her hands against his shoulders and 
pushed him away. Her face flamed. 

‘‘Eugene!’’ she exclaimed, ‘Show 

“Good night!” he answered, ‘‘my 
dearest. My darling, good night!’’ 

And he ran down to the street, in such 
a conflict of emotions that he hardly 
knew whither he went. 





”* began Amidon. 
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By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


[No little interest in the American world, and as well nota little in the European, is centered 
upon the world’s greatest fortune, that of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. This fortune will in the 
coutse of years be inherited by the son, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It is needless to say that the 
power of money covers so vast a territory that a man inheriting such a fortune has it within his 
power almost to revolutionize the world, making it better, perfecting the ideals of the republic, 
and leaving a permanent impress upon his nation for all time. Or, he may perhaps use it so 
evilly as to retard civilization for a quarter of a century. ‘The question, therefore, “ What Will 
He Do With It?” is one of great interest. ‘Two able literary men—both living in those circles 
of New York life which give them the best opportunity of judging—have accepted commissions 
from “The Cosmopolitan” to prepare articles on this subject. The first is that which appears 
here, by Mr. David Graham Phillips, “‘ What He Could Do With It,” and the second, which 
will be from the pen of a no less keen but perhaps more brutal writer, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, 


will appear in the next number.—The Editor. ] 


T is reasonable, and not unkind, to 
assume that the time will come when 

we shall no longer have John D. Rocke- 
feller with us. He may not die; as a 
vindication and a reward he may be 
honored with the unique distinction of 
Enoch and Elijah. But, whether by 
the vulgar route or in fiery chariot with 
angel escort, go he will, and his son will 
reign in his stead. The word reign is 
here used in the metaphoric sense in 
which it is almost always used nowadays. 
For, the son of Rockefeller will not be 
free literally toreign. He will be hedged 
about with a thousand and one restraints. 
His acts will be the result not of his own 
intellect and will, but of his training, his 
tradition, his environment. He will be 
little of the autocrat, a great deal of the 
agent and servant. But, suppose that 
he would be really free, really self-owned, 
really capable of the mastership of his 


vast inheritance, instead of its slave, 
> 


doing its bidding, acting always as a 
son of John D. Rockefeller and a member 
of the class multimillionaire. Suppose 
this possible. What could he do with 
his nearly a thousand millions, for the 
most part so massed that they control 
many of the great, vital industries of 
the country? Imbued with a deep sense 
of trusteeship to humanity instead of to 
the quaint Rockefeller god, and endowed 
with the intelligence to act upon that 
sense, what could he do to make the 
world the better for his sojourn in it? 
What would be his opportunities? 

Of course, in the reality his oppor- 
tunities will be small indeed. His 
limitations, through heredity, education 
and environment, are too narrow. But 
under our fanciful, even fantastic, ‘‘if,’’ 
there must be surely some way for a 
rich man to serve his fellow men and 
demonstrate high qualities of mind 
and heart other than by these familiar, 
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commonplace, centuries-old schemes of 
so-called philanthropy. To all men in 
the past, and to the small man still— 
that is, to any man incapable of grasping 
the splendid and lofty idealism of 
democracy—there could be nothing more 
captivating than playing the réle of my 
Lord Bountiful. Not merely the paying 
of one’s just debts, not merely the doing 
of the commands. of one’s own self- 
respect, but graciously condescending 
to part with one’s wealth for the grati- 
fication of one’s vanity and for the de- 
velopment of deference and humility in 
the recipients of the bounty. Philan- 
thropy as it is practised is more often 
than not a vice both in its origin and in 
its results. So, we will not make our 
imaginary young/ Rockefeller a philan- 
thropist. We w7fl not subject him to the 
temptation to make of himself a super- 
cilious pharisee and to make of others 
paupers and parasites and courtiers. 

He is free; he is young; he is fearless. 
He is absolute master of his colossal 
inheritance. He looks up at the vast 
structure his father built. He reads 
upon it the motto his father placed there 
—‘I am a clamorer for dividends.’’ 
His face sobers as he reads, and out of 
his mind go his half-formed projects to 
endow missions and colleges and hospi- 
tals and libraries. ‘‘Perhaps I have not 
so much to give as I thought,’’ he says 
tohimself. ‘I must firstsee. What are 
the sources of my income? Am I steal- 
ing from anybody? Should I be giving 
away that which is not rightfully mine to 
give?”’ 

And as a preliminary move he tears 
down the offensive “I am a clamorer 
for dividends,’’ and puts in its stead “‘I 
am a clamorer for justice.’’ 

“Let us first be just,’’ he says. ‘‘Per- 
haps we shall not be able to be generous. 
Perhaps we shall even, hat in hand, and 
upon our knees, be compelled to crave 
the generous forgiveness of our fellow 
men.’’ All this time he has been stand- 
ing at the rear or business end of the 
paternal structure. He now goes round 


to the front or philanthropic side of it. 
He closes the doors there with a sign, 
“Philanthropy suspended during the 


” 


taking of the inventory. 
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And so we find our ideal young Rocke- 
feller, his ears shut against the impor- 
tunities of paupers and panders and 
parasites, plunging deep and resolutely 
into the details of business—of the 
several vast enterprises which he, by 
inheritance, owns or controls. And 
soon all his father’s old friends, with the 
approval of all the leading men in finance 
and industry, are discussing whether 
a commission ought not to be obtained, 
and cannot be obtained, to inquire into 
the sanity of the young man. Not 
dividends, but honesty and justice! 
Why, the young fellow’s brain is turned! 
Denouncing business methods approved 
by the best lawyers at the bar, sanctified 
by the use of the greatest captains of 
industry? Insisting that commodities 
should be sold at only a fair profit over 
and above the cost of production? Dis- 
missing men skilled in legal and business 
chicane? Insisting that no man in his 
employ shall have less than a decent 
living-wage? Calling for the reorganiza- 
tion of great properties, not to increase 
but to decrease the bonds and stocks on 
whose interest and dividends thousands 
of our best people are able to lead lives 
of elegant leisure and look down with 
amused pity on those who have to toil? 
There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the young man is mad, mad as a 
hatter, mad as a March hare. 

If he had established soup-kitchens 
to tempt the hard-working to knock off 
and join the army of lusty beggars, if he 
had given millions to enable missionaries 
to live at ease while they gratified their 
abnormal passion for meddling in other 
people’s business, if he had subsidized 
faculties to teach only ‘‘safe and sane”’ 
doctrines, if he had set aside vast cor- 
ruption- funds for debauching legis- 
latures to suffer the people to be de- 
spoiled, if he had poured rivers of water 
into the stocks and bonds of his enter- 
prises, had cut down wages and raised 
prices, if he had built himself half a dozen 
palaces, and conducted himself like a 
monkey that has been given a red cap 
and a pink jacket—why, that would have 
been sane, eminently sane. But, hon- 
esty and justice! And in his own affairs! 
A real, practical application! Hear the 














shouts of laughter. See the winks, the 
tongues in derisive cheeks. ‘‘The man’s 
mad! The man’s mad!’ cries a genera- 
tion tainted with the coarse ideals of 
riches, show and condescension. 

But let us suppose that he is not strait- 
jacketed by his friends nor daunted by 
the hoots of the crowd. Let us suppose 
that he remains at large and has his 
way. And then, let us look at his first 
great ‘“‘philanthropy.”’ 

At first glance, there seems nothing 
to look at, no important change. The 
same old machinery of these several huge 
Rockefeller industries of manufacture, 
trade and transportation seems to be 
moving on in much the same old way. 
The only obvious change is in the fortune 
and the income of the young iconoclast 
and his fellow stockholders. There is 
seen an enormous shrinkage—enough to 
have endowed. hundreds of colleges, 
enough to have made millions of paupers. 
The difference between the old order and 
the new is chiefly in moral tone. An 
honest man and a criminal go through 
precisely the same routine each day 
dressing, eating, talking, sleeping. The 
abysmal difference between the two is 
invisible to human eyes. 

Nor does the example of the new 
order seem to amount to much. Such 
doings are too expensive. Charity, 
donations, subscriptions, cost far less, 
do not interfere with dividends and in- 
terest, and bring returns in public ap- 
plause. Why be honest and just when 
nobody else is?— when nobody ap- 
preciates it?—-when the very victims of 
the system of dishonesty and injustice 
have less respect for you? Why refrain 
from ‘“respectable’’ robbery when in- 
dulging in it gives power and prestige? 

But the young iconoclast is not dis- 
couraged. He keeps hammering away 
—establishing the new order where he 
has control, making a fierce and incessant 
and public fight for it in those corpora- 
tions in which he is a director sitting 
for a minority interest. And gradually 
the fury of the ‘‘respectable”’ rises against 
him. He has outraged the great ‘“‘re- 
spectable’”’ lawyers, who fatten on fraud 
and crime; he has inflamed the stock- 
holders and bondholders, great and small, 
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who find their incomes cut down; he has 
exasperated all who, but for the pickings 
and stealings under the old system, 
would have to work instead of idling 
about, pitying and patronizing workers. 
He has stirred to awful fury the whole 
capitalistic class, the honest no less than 
the dishonest; for the honest capitalist, 
while he looks askance at his dishonest 
fellow member of the capitalistic solidar- 
ity, yet regards him as a wronged brother 
whenever any one by criticizing him 
seems to be criticizing capitalism. And 
these cyclonic ragings against the young 
man slowly rouse the masses of the 
people, slowly waken the slumbering 
moral sense of a society that has yielded 
to the seductions of the practical maxim, 
‘“‘Put money in thy purse.’’ And he is 
greatly cheered by the swelling, stento- 
rian applause of the people. 

He has cut down his income to less 
than one-tenth of what it was; but still 
a vast sum, far more than he can possibly 
spend, pours in upon him and demands 
investment. Further, many of the en- 
terprises in which he is a large but not 
a controlling factor are of so suspicious 
a character, are so dependent for success 
upon roguery, that he feels he cannot 
continue in them. To abandon his hold- 
ings would be merely to add to the 
incomes of the rascals; he, sensibly, 
but not without qualms, sells out at as 
large a price as he can get. Looking for 
new investments, he goes into the most 
crowded and squalid section of each of 
the cities and large towns in which he 
has interests—into those sections where 
the workers associated with his various 
enterprises are congregated. He buys 
up whole blocks and sections of un- 
sanitary tenements. He tears them 
down and builds in place of them houses 
fit for human habitation. And he ad- 
justs the scale of rents there, not on 
the familiar principle of robbing the poor 
because it is so easy to do, but on the 
same principles that he would apply to 
business property of the kinds used by 
people whose necessities are not so great 
that they are helpless before the robber. 
He is content with a decent profit; he 
takes no blood-money. He isa business- 
like, human landlord, not a_ bloody 
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bandit, not a ‘‘clamorer for dividends.’’ 

In each of these neighborhoods he 
establishes a huge department-store 
in which he sells everything; and he 
gives value, not sham and _ shoddy. 
These stores make a specialty of food. 
They sell only wholesome food—and 
they easily afford to sell it at the same 
prices. which the former purveyors to 
these poor got for vile, poisonous, rotten 
meat and vegetables. Then he buys up 
the street-car lines in his neighborhoods 
as far as he can, and establishes two- 
cent fares. He realizes the importance 
of the item of car-fare to the poor, 
the wickedness of stock- and bond- 
watering to keep up the cruelest of all 
taxes. 

And now he is in hot water! He has 
alienated a large and influential section 
of every one of the grand divisions of 
respectable society. He has against 
him, and purple with rage at the very 
mention of his name, all the men and 
all the women and all the families that 
directly or indirectly, consciously or un- 
consciously, live by exploiting the poor. 
Right and left he has cut into or cut en- 
tirely away incomes, sources of vast 
profit, those infamous yet ‘‘respectable’”’ 
capitalizations of the industry of pick- 
ing the pockets in the tattered dress of 
the working-girl, in the ragged overalls 
of the laborer! What an uproar from 
all that is articulate: They cry in the 
newspapers that he is worse than his 
father, that he is impoverishing the 
“best citizens,’’ et cetera. They scream 
that he is doing it, is using the almost 
infinite power of his father’s massed 
millions solely to increase his income. 

As a matter of fact, his income has 
begun to increase. In a few years, the 
practice of honesty and justice on a 
scale that makes it impossible for the 
dishonest and the unjust to crush him, 
results in his having a vaster fortune 
thanever. Everything he touches turns 
to gold. In his main enterprise, the 
policy of low prices, honest wares and 
high wages causes business to flow in 
and to more than make up for the 
old profits lost by the abolition of the 
short-sighted tyrannies and monopolistic 
pound-foolish, penny-wise policies. His 
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tenements pay; his department-stores 
can’t take care of the business offered; 
his street-car lines are crowded. The 
old business principle, time-honored, 
was: ‘‘Raise prices as the demand in- 
creases.”’ He acts on the new, the 
scientific business principle: ‘Lower 
prices as demand increases. Don’t kill 
that which you have been striving to 
create. Foster demand.”’ 

At first he was called a ‘‘well-meaning 
but wildly mistaken philanthropist.” 
Now he is called a shrewder business 
man than his father. Like his father, 
he is hated and envied by all the rich- 
but-not-so-rich. And, sad yet amusing 
to relate, he is profoundly suspected by 
those whom he is striving to benefit. 
Such few friends as he has left bring this 
to his attention. ‘‘What’s the use?’’ 
they say. ‘‘Look at the ingrates, If 
you had stolen ten millions from them 
and given back a hundred thousand in 
charity, they would have cheered you to 
the echo. ‘You pamper them, and they 
turn on you. If there were to be a 
revolution to-morrow, your head would 
be the first to go off.”’ 

What does the young man reply? 
He might invite them to note the fact 
that he is making more money than his 
father did and is at least escaping the 
odium of being regarded as a hypocrite. 
But he does not. He is a peculiar young 
man. He simply smiles. “I am in 
business to please one customer first of 
all,’ sayshe. ‘That customer is myself 
What does it matter to me what other 
people think of me? I don’t have to live 
with them. But I do have to live with 
myself.”’ 

And he orders further reductions of 
prices, and further increases of wages, 
buys more street-car lines, builds more 
tenements, opens a half-dozen other 
big stores. ‘To supply these stores with 
meat, eggs, butter, vegetables, et cetera, 
he starts in the neighborhood of each of 
his cities and towns huge farms to which 
he sends boys and girls as apprentices to 
learn the farming business. And he en- 
gages to set up in the farming business 
each boy or girl who works well. Thos. 
who cannot be got in love with farming 
are to have first call on the lower 












positions in his various manufacturing 
and distributing enterprises. 

He has now been twenty years at this 
business of applying old moral prin- 
ciples and policies to the vast modern 
opportunities for concentration and 
combination. Twenty years of hard 
work, and he is a happy, hated man of 
fifty and odd. He is richer than his 
father ever dreamed of being. Wonder 
of wonders, he at last has begun to drive 
the crooks and the rascals out of big 
business. There is just one competition 
in which a crook cannot survive—the 
competition with intelligent honesty. 
It is a competition which had never been 
tried until the coming of our fanciful, 
fantastic scion of Standard Oil, black 
sheep in the capitalistic fold. The 
crooked little farmer or merchant cannot 
survive against the straight little farmer 
or merchant. The crooked big ‘‘captain 
of industry’? found that he couldn’t 
survive against our Rockefeller, inherit- 
ing his father’s business ability with 
his father’s wealth, but not inheriting 
his father’s convention-calloused moral 
sense. 

It is not until our young man is well 
on toward sixty that there begins to be 
any real appreciation of philanthropy 
by making money instead of by giving 
it away. The laughter at honesty and 
justice, in business as well as in personal 
relations, in practice as well as in theory, 
on week-days as well as on Sunday, to- 
ward the helpless and obscure and un- 
known as well as toward the powerful 
and “‘respectable,’’ gradually dies away 
before his ocular demonstration of its 
sound practical wisdom. And his ac- 
tivities have been an enormous edu- 
cational factor, giving men that practical 
enlightenment which the school of life 
alone can give, but which, under the old 
system, it so rarely did give. His high 
wages have raised the general wage- 
market. His tenements and dwelling- 
houses have raised the standard of hous- 
ing. His department-stores have raised 
the standard of food and clothing. And 
when the material foundations of life 
rose, the moral and esthetic structure 
superimposed upon them of necessity 
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rose also. To raise a house, raise its 
foundations; don’t try to separate it 
from them. 

As the laughter at iconoclastic business 
ceased, laughter at philanthropy burst 
out. The rich rascals, the smug feeders 
of their own vanity, the coy contributors 
to the conscience-fund, who came in 
superciliousness and condescension with 
their pharisaical offerings, were greeted 
with hoots and jeers. Our young man 
of many millions, dauntless through all 
those trying years, had taught the 
people to look at the true inwardness of 
things. ‘‘Go back to your business,”’’ 
they would shout at each of these aston- 
ished almsgivers. ‘‘Go back, and take 
with you this pittance of your filchings 
from your workmen and your customers. 
You are the real object of pity and 
charity. Look at the tainted sources of 
your income! Repent, reform, give us 
our rights, our just dues. Don’t pose as 
a philanthropist when you are giving 
away our money—and only a meager 
part of the vast sums you have taken 
from us. Give justice. Generosity will 
take care of itself!’’ 

And in those days our young iconoclast 
came into his own, so everybody said. 
But when his friends, wholly changed in 
their opinion now, approached him with 
enthusiastic flattery, he smiled his old 
peculiar smile. ‘I came into my own 
years ago,’’ said he. “I came into it on 
the day I tore down the motto ‘I am a 
clamorer for dividends’ and set up ‘I 
am a clamorer for justice’ in its place.”’ 
And when he died, he did not leave his 
vast fortune to his children to tempt 
them to forget his training and example 
and become soft, idle, foolish and un- 
happy. He left it to his enterprises, 
its income to be divided between those 
who made themselves most valuable 
and those who, having worked well, 
had earned the right to a peaceful old 
age. 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen,”’ 
sang the poet, ‘‘the saddest are these: 
‘It might have been.’’’ Not so. It is 
the vain might-have-been that gives 
birth to the bright shall-be! 
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UGLY BURLEIGH 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


“T HE ugliness of Burleigh was not a 

thing that could be weighed or 
measured or catalogued. He was simply 
ugly, with an all-pervading ugliness that 
was indefinable but startling. Marian 
Templeton used fairly to gloat over him, 
he was so artistically hideous, and on her 
desk she kept a horrible little Hindu 
idol which she had secretly dubbed 
“Jimmy” in his honor. And yet she 
liked Jimmy Burleigh, as nearly every 
one did. He was so simple and unaf- 
fected, so cheerful and unselfish. 

The redeeming feature about him was 
that he knew his grotesque unsightliness 
and didn’t particularly care. He had his 
ambitions to occupy him, keen, aggres- 
sive business affairs, in a world where 
personal appearance, aside from an order- 
ly neatness, had nothing whatever to 
do with success. In that world he was 
aman to be respected and feared for the 
strength that was in him, and he was 
content—that is, until the night he met 
Miss Chantry. Then the soul of Bur- 
leigh awoke to bitter anguish. 

It was all Miss Templeton’s doing. 
She sat, one afternoon, writing invita- 
tions, and presently she glanced up at 
the little Hindu monster with a smile of 
mischievous delight. 

“Jimmy,” said she, to the dumpy little 
bronze, “I’m going to give two of my 
dearest friends the shock of their lives. 
I’m going to start Olive’s visit by pairing 
her off with your godfather at her re- 
ception dinner. Won’t it be stunning 
to see them side by side? ‘Beauty and 
the Beast,’ Jimmy, shall be the guests of 
honor.”’ 

And so she wrote Burleigh a character- 
istic little note—a positive command to 
don his ‘‘best Sunday clothes’’ and ap- 
pear before her on the 15th, ‘“‘to meet 
Miss Chantry.” 

He grinned when he got the note, 
made a friendly grimace at his ugliness 
in the glass as he dressed on that even- 


ing, and started on his career of misery. 

To say that Miss Chantry was beauti- 
ful would be misleading. The word, as 
commonly used, calls up visions of 
startling young women of too flawless 
color and form, so ravishing—and aware 
of it—as to make most men feel insecure 
of possession, and decked out in gowns 
and jewels that coolly invite appraise- 
ment. Miss Chantry’s beauty was more 
a matter of perfect grace and gentleness. 
There was not a feature of her face, not 
a line of her figure, not a fold of her 
soft gown even, that was not aglow with 
that intangible charm which defies 
analysis. 

Burleigh was stricken dumb of her. 
Charming girls, over whom men had 
raved and women wept with envy, had 
come into and out of his life without 
leaving even a passing ripple upon its 
smooth current. Miss Chantry was the 
one mocking message that Cupid had 
sent him. Within the instant that he 
had bowed to her there under the big 
chandelier, he knew her for that won- 
derful one woman—and that she was 
not for him! 

He felt instinctively the shock he 
must be to her, but it was well that he 
could not know just how much of a 
shock. Beauty and the love of it was 
her life. It was that incessant worship 
of it, probably, that craving, that abso- 
lute need and demand for beauty, which 
was mirrored in her exquisite self, and 
Burleigh, as he sat dumbly beside her, 
knew all these things and knew, too, 
that he was ugly—hideous! Knew it 
as he had never known it before—knew 
it with fierce, despairing protest—with 
an agony of silent grief. 

Perhaps to make amends for the dis- 
tress that his appalling uncomeliness 
had given her, she was unusually kind 
to him. She had never wittingly hurt 
any living creature, and, in her dread 


lest she should have let him _ see 
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some small hint of how she had re- 
coiled from him, she exerted herself 
in especial effort to please him—to put 
him at his ease. 

He felt it, and knew why it was done. 
Intuition, quick and keen, had come 
uponhim. Alas, 
she need not have 
tried to please 
him; the mere 
fact of her ex- 
istence was, in 
itself, a poignant 
joy to him; and 
she need not have 
tried to put him 
at ease, for ease 
had gone from 
him forever. 

Marian Tem- 
pleton for a time 
enjoyed the start- 
ling contrast that 
her caprice had 
brought about, 
but by and by 
she caught the 
look of dumb 
misery in Bur- 
leigh’s eyes and 
then she became 
dismayed and 
conscience - smit- 
ten. Later in the 
evening, she de- 
voted to him all 
the time that she ¢ 
could spare, doing j 
her best to repair 
the havoc she had 
wrought, but she 
saw that the 
wound was mor- 
tal—that it could 
never be healed. 

“Poor Jimmy! 
poorJimmy!’’ she 
said overand over 
to the ugty little 
Hindu idol, when she was alone in her 
room, and in the dim, silent night she 
cried, for she knew the great, tender soul 
of him, and she could see it scorched and 
seared in this fire that should know no 
quenching, that had for its scars no balm. 











She was not the only one who con- 
fided sorrow to the motherly Night. 
Burleigh went home in a daze, the sound 
of a soft voice still murmuring in his 
ears, the pressure of a dainty hand still 
tingling warm upon hisarm. Her image 
was impressed 
upon him as in 
lines that burned 
like the scratches 
of a poison-bram- 
ble. As he turned 
up the light in his 
room, he caught 
sight of his reflec- 
tion in the glass. 
He walked 
straight up to it 
and faced the 
awful truth. 
Coldly, merci- 
lessly, he studied 
every detail of 
the repellent 
countenance 
which there con- 
fronted him. 
God! And that 
creature was him- 
self! Throughout 
life his writhing 
soul must be en- 
cased within that 
hideous shell! 
That awful mask 
must shield him 
from the world, 
must forever 
stand between 
himself and love! 

And her? Let 

Drawn by him never think 

Herman Pfeifer of her but in 

humble worship! 

Let him never 

by word or sign 

betray that flame 

that had dared to 

burn within him! 

Let the wild thought—monstrous sacri- 

lege even to contemplate—that such 

divine beauty might ever be linked with 

such diabolical ugliness, be put from 

him now, lest it grow and consume 
him! 


‘““God! And that creature was himself!”’ 
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He would not try to forget her— 
that would be folly. No, he would 
cherish her dear image within his breast, 
would creep on through the lonely years 
with that hallowed imprint upon his 
heart. Nor would he avoid her to spare 
himself the pangs which he knew must 
come. He would linger near her, like 
a peri at the gates of paradise, treasuring 
up every inflection of her gentle voice, 
every light that lurked in her beloved 
eyes, against the time when she would 
be gone from him and he would have 
nothing but shadowy memories to feed 
his hungry soul upon. Morning found 
him still in his crumpled dress-suit, 
disheveled, hollow-eyed, but calm with 
the calmness and peace of those that have 
won great battles. 

That afternoon, while he grappled 
with the problems of his daily work, 
surprised that they were the same grim, 
insistent problems of the day preceding 
and of all the other days before she 
came, Miss Chantry and Marian sat 
chatting by the little desk where the 
ugly Hindu idol held his sway. 

“By the way, I want to introduce you 
to my friend ‘Jimmy,’”’ said Marian, 
presently, calling attention to the idol. 

Miss Chantry smiled. 

“That’s a queer name for the little 
beast,’’ she replied. ‘‘It’s an odd thing. 
Has it an interesting history?” 

“No,’’? Marian replied, watching the 
other narrowly. ‘I merely call it after 
a very good friend of mine—Jimmy Bur- 
leigh, who took you in to dinner last 
night.’’ 

A light frown, almost imperceptible, 
passed over Miss Chantry’s brow, but it 
was gone in an instant. 

‘He seemed quite the perfect gen- 
tleman,’’ she said, repressing the obvious 
comment. 

“But isn’t he delightfully ugly?” 
Marian insisted, half angrily, urging the 
brutal truth into the foreground, bound 
not to have it evaded. 

“Well, I—I shouldn’t say ‘delight- 
fully,’ myself,’”’ admitted Miss Chantry. 
“Really, Marian, he is dreadfully unfor- 
tunate in his appearance. I was ashamed 
of myself for feeling it so keenly last 
night, and am yet.” 
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“You ought to be,’’ retorted Marian. 
She had forced the admission merely as 
the pretext for a loyal defense of him. 
“You can’t feel half the shame that I 
do, though. I brought you two together 
on purpose, partly because you are the 
two dearest friends I have in the world, 
but more because I had an artistic de- 
light in contrasting the ugliest person I 


know with the most beautiful. No 
bouquets, please. I’m too much in 
earnest. Well, I am punished. The 


man fell head over heels in love with 
you in the very instant that he saw 
you, and he went away from here more 
miserable than that fine fellow, that 
good, good man, has ever been in all 
his life.’’ 

‘Marian!’ exclaimed Miss Chantry, 
shocked. ‘You can’t mean that you 
really think it!’’ 

“But Ido. I know Jimmy as well as 
I know myself. I’ve been his third 
sister all my life, and I’ve studied his 
moods closer than his own sisters, closer 
than his own mother. His forlorn 
situation has always appealed to me, 
and I’ve mothered him all these years. 
Now I’ve ‘gone and done it’! Oh, 
Olive, be kind to my Jimmy, please! 
I’m so sorry for him!’’ 

“If what you say is true, I too am 
sorry, SO very sorry,’’ said Miss Chantry, 
in a.low tone, musing. ‘I will do what- 
ever you say. What must I do to dis- 
courage him?’’ 

“Discourage him? Nothing! He will 
do all that himself. I know him, I tell 
you. He appreciates, as thoroughly as 
you can, the difference between you, and 
how impossible he is. He would die be- 
fore he would distress you by any hint 
of the truth. There is no way to help 
him. I am only warning you of what 
I read in his eyes last night, that you 
may be considerate of him. Olive, I 
want to tell you some of the things I 
know about Jimmy Burleigh—some 
of the things that have made me love 
him as a sister may, as a mother might. 
I have seen him carefully fish a fly from 
a glass of water and set it on a window- 
sill to dry in the sun. I have seen him 


lift his cane three separate times, urged 
on by a thoughtless crowd of us, to kill 
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a@ cornered mouse that looked up at him 
with staring, beady eyes, while its sides 
heaved in helpless terror, then drop his 
hand at his side and turn away. He 
couldn’t do it. The only time I have 
ever seen him inflict pain, of mind or 
body, upon a living creature, was once 
when he thrashed a ruffian who was 
brutally whipping an overloaded horse. 
Here’s another trait of him. For nearly 
a year he bore the disgrace of a dreadful 
scandal to shield a married man—just 
on account of the man’s wife—and was 
shown to be spotlessly innocent only 
by accident. I have seen him hold a 
mangled street gamin in his arms with 
all the gentleness and compassion of 
a ministering angel. I have seen him 
help old women, poor and squalid, across 
the street with all the grace of a cavalier. 
Beggars always pick him out. Children 
run to meet him. Babies hold out their 
arms and coo to goto him. Stray dogs 
are always at his heels. I learned still 
more about him when he was hurt in a 
street-car accident and taken to the 
hospital. Whenever I called there, I 
found a throng of unfortunates from 
every walk and condition of life, all tear- 
fully anxious to know about him. And 
how they loved him! Some of them told 
me of the things he had done for them, 
quietly and unknown of all the world, 
and one could only conjecture how 
countlessly many more he had helped, 
not only to live but to become better 
men and women. These are some of the 
things, Olive, that have made me put 
Jimmy Burleigh, looks and all, on a 
pedestal apart from other men.’’ 

Miss Chantry drew a deep breath and 
looked quizzically at Marian. 

“It is strange that you never 

She hesitated, and Marian answered 
her half-formed question with a light 
laugh. 

“Not that,’ she said. ‘‘For one thing, 
Burleigh has never thought of me, nor 
I of him, as other than the most sincere 
of friends. I am quite content with 
my sisterly relationship. If he had ever 
happened to fall violently in love with 
me, though, I suppose I should have 
given in to him, long before this.’’ 
Both the girls laughed at this naive 
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declaration, but Miss Chantry presently 
grew grave again. 

“Really, Marian,’’ she gently criti- 
cized, “if I had a friend such as you 
describe, I don’t see how I could call a 
dreadful little bronze nightmare like 
that after his name.’’ 

The maid came up with a card. 

‘Now I’ll show you the other prize in 
my collection,’’ laughed Marian, passing 
Miss Chantry the card after her maid had 
gone down. ‘“‘Harry Fanning, who 
couldn’t get here last night, is about the 
handsomest thing you ever saw outside 
of a glass case, and he’s nice, too, in 
every respect. The girls are perfectly 
silly about him, and if you carry him 
off they will never forgive you.”’ 

Miss Chantry passed first out of the 
room, and Marian paused, with a sudden 
shamed impulse, to throw the squatty 
little Hindu idol into the grate. Late 
that night, however, her lashes moist, 
she got down on her knees and dug the 
bronze out of the ashes. 

‘Poor Jimmy! poor Jimmy!”’ she said 
as she carefully wiped it off. She had 
seen Burleigh that evening, contempla- 
ting Harry Fanning and Miss Chantry 
side by side! She did not restore the 
idol to its place on her desk. She put it 
in a vacant drawer, wrapped in chamois- 
skin, and locked the drawer. 

Burleigh had thought that he had 
sounded the depths of misery on that 
first night of self-abnegation, but he was 
to know better as the days wore on. 
Fanning and Miss Chantry were always 
together, and they created a sensation 
wherever they went. The universal 
verdict was that- they were ‘‘made for 
each other,’’ and Burleigh was forced 
to acquiesce in it. A more ideally 
handsome couple had never been seen 
together. 

The look of hopeless misery in Bur- 
leigh’s appealing eyes, like the look of a 
faithful dog that had received his death- 
wound, haunted Marian, who alone read 
it, and she made him confess. Like a 
criminal admitting unforgivable sins, 
he owned how hard-hit he was, and 
Marian, understanding with keen sym- 
pathy his desire to be near her, found 
pretext upon pretext for bringing them 








‘“**T merely cali it after a very good 


together. The four were seen every- 
where, inseparable, Burleigh the scare- 
crow in the rose-garden, the foil that 
made the radiant pair seem even more 
conspicuously ‘‘made for each other.”’ 
All their set were talking of the match 
now, but Burleigh’s desperate attach- 
@ment was unsuspected. He was simply 
the accommodating Jimmy that they 
all knew, ready to make the fourth hand 
in a game whether it was quite con- 
venient or agreeable for him or not. 
The very ugliness that made him impos- 
sible as a lover, protected him from tho 
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friend of mine—Jimmy Burleigh’ "’ 


suspicion of having a heart to be love- 
tormented. 

Yet there was a balm. 
extended to him a gentle sympathy and 
understanding that were worth all the 
torture she caused him, even though 
they only strengthened his unfortunate 


Miss Chantry 


fascination. She was always glad to see 
him, always gave him a cordial welcome, 
always a sincere invitation to come often 
—at any and all times. 

Gradually her visit, long though it 
was, drew to a close. Twice it was ex- 
tended, but finally the inevitable last 
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week came. The engagement of Fan- 
ning and Miss Chantry had not been 
announced, but it was certain to come 
as the climax of her stay, and even Mar- 
ian became moody and distrait as, night 
after night, she drew the little Hindu 
idol from its hiding-place and confided 
her disapproval of matters in general to 
the caricature of ‘‘Jimmy.”’ 

It was one day in the latter part of this 
last week that Fanning, panic-stricken, 
called on Burleigh at his office. His 
face told a story of ruin such as the other 
had learned to know at a glance. 

“T’m in a terrible mess, old man,”’ 
confided Fanning, when they were alone 
in the little private room. ‘‘It’s nothing 
short of disgrace that confronts me. I 
don’t know where to turn, and I’ve come 
to make a clean breast of it all to you. 
Perhaps you can advise me.”’ 

Burleigh caught his breath. His 
thought flew in sympathy to the one 
who would suffer most. She must be 
protected at any cost. 

““Go on,’’ he said, quite steadily. ‘‘If 
there’s any way to fix you out, Fanning, 
we'll do it.”’ 

‘“‘The long and short of it is that I’m 
an embezzler,’’ said Fanning, white- 
lipped but struggling bravely through 
it without mincing his words. ‘‘You 
know I have entire management of the 
branch of my company here, with un- 
checked control of cash and collections 
until the semiannual settlements. I 
draw out personal money as I need it, 
not keeping close tab on it, because there 
has always been a good balance in my 
favor at the end of the half-year.’”’ Bur- 
leigh shook his head in grave disap- 
proval. ‘‘Well, recently I got hold of a 
good thing on the Stock Exchange, and 
it was a good thing. I got the informa- 
tion on it right, and went after it, within 
my means, of course. I cleaned up quite 
a bit on the deal. The next time, I lost. 
I cast up my accounts one day and found 
that I was into the firm considerably 
more than a mere overdrawing of salary 
and commissions would excuse, and, 
like many another fool, I plunged, in a 
desperate attempt at recuperation. Bur- 
leigh, the semiannual accounting comes 
on the lst. This is the 29th!’’ 
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‘‘How much are you in?’ asked the 
other. 

Fanning scribbled some figures on a 
sheet of paper and handed it over. 
Burleigh gasped. The amount was 
enormous—equal to more than three- 
fourths of his own hard-won fortune. 

“What resources have you?’ he 
presently asked. 

‘“‘None. My people are dead, as you 
know. I built my own position by 
hard work and I’ve torn it down by 
folly, that is all there is to it. The only 
trouble is that a man’s disgrace is never 
entirely his own. All his friends, his 
dearest ones, must bear part of his 
humiliation for having known him.’’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know,” replied Bur- 
leigh, hastily, rising and striding to the 
window. 

All his thoughts were of her—how to 
shield her—what best to do for her. It 
never occurred to him that here was a 
chance to overthrow the man who stood 
between. Fanning, to him, was not 
“the man between,’’ but the man in 
whose hands lay her happiness. Bur- 
leigh considered it all very simply, with 
absolutely no thought of self. 

One thing, only, made decision diffi- 
cult. Would it really be best for her 
ultimate happiness to save this man for 
her? Might not Fanning, at some future 
time, relapse into this same error? He 
turned and scrutinized his friend as he 
had never done before, bending upon 
him all those powers of close character- 
analysis that had made of Burleigh the 
success he was. No, there was no fur- 
ther danger of Fanning. He had always 
been honorable. He was honorable by 
birth and instinct. He had made his 
mistake and learned his lesson. 

He made up his mind quickly, and 
came back to the desk. 

“There is only one way out of it, Fan- 
ning,’’ said he. ‘I know your company. 
They are square themselves, place too 
much confidence in their trusted mew 
and throw them in the way of cruel 
temptation. For that very reason they 
will never forgive unfaithfulness. You’ve 
got to replace that money by day after 
to-morrow. It’s the only way.”’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed Fanning in 
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a groan. ‘‘Why, man, I couldn’t raise 
that much if I mortgaged my immortal 
soul and all my hopes of heaven!’’ 

“T don’t think, myself, that you could 
raise much in the New York banks on that 
collateral,’’ said Burleigh, with a smile. 

He went into the front office and 
presently came back with a check which 
he handed to the other. Fanning’s eyes 
blurred as he glanced at the figures. 
They represented the exact amount of 
his defalcation. 

“T can’t take it, old man,” said Fan- 
ning, handing it back. “I know how 
much you’re worth, and this is pretty 
nearly all of it. I didn’t come to you 
for this.”’ 

“You take that check!’’ commanded 
Burleigh, with sudden fierceness, thrust- 
ingituponhim. “It is perhaps unneces- 
sary for me to say that I’m not doing this 
entirely for you, but for some one we 
would both give much to shield. Go to 
her and make her happy. Never let 
her know about this, and never again 
let disgrace come so near to her, or I may 
hurt you!’’ 

For a moment Fanning looked as- 
tounded, and then, as comprehension be- 
gan to dawn upon him, he flushed, and 
a curious smile twitched upon his lips. 
So Burleigh, impossible Burleigh, had 
been smitten to the death in that quarter, 
eh? And no one had ever suspected it! 

“If you mean Miss Chantry,”’ said he, 
quietly, ‘I am going to her now, and 
you need not fear for her. I shall make 
her happy, I believe—for life, I hope. 
I don’t know how to thank you, Bur- 
leigh———”’ 

“Do as you have promised and that 
will be thanks enough for me,”’’ said the 
other; and then, with a swift alteration 
of his fierce manner—a return of his old 
friendliness, though somewhat con- 
strained—he gripped Fanning’s hand 
heartily and rang for one of his clerks. 

He dismissed the clerk as soon as 
Fanning was gone, and sat with his head 
bowed upon his arms. After all, he was 
not the first despairing lover to bestow 
happiness upon a woman by sending 
his rival to her arms. It was a self- 
sacrifice as old as love itself, and he was 
not sorry—no,no! He had built up no 
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false hopes for himself, even though 
he had not been able to crush from 
every secret chamber of his heart that 
love of her which would not die. He 
had even steeled himself, he had thought, 
to this moment of certain loss—but he 
had been mistaken. It was-hard, hard! 
Father, help him to bear it—the anguish 
and the unutterable wo of it! In his 
distress he turned naturally and simply 
to prayer, as he had done when a child, 
and unconsciously there came to his 
halting tongue: ‘‘Our father who art in 
heaven os 

It was perhaps an hour later, and he 
had not moved, when a messenger-boy 
brought him a note. It was from Miss 
Chantry, asking him to call at once if he 
had the time. He stopped long enough 
only to bathe his face, and hurried to 
her. 

She met him in the drawing-room, 
alone, and motioned him toachair. She 
was pale and agitated, and she held a 
slip of white paper in her hand. 

“Mr. Fanning was just here,’ she 
tremulously began, ‘‘and he told me of 
his dilemma and your generous action. 
He left me this check to return to you. 
He could not take it so long—so long 
as you labored under the misapprehen- 
sion you did. It would, indeed, undez 
the circumstances have been a gift that 
would have taken the full measure of « 
man’s pride. It—it seems that every 
one has taken it upon himself to 
imagine—to imagine that—that i 

She faltered and trailed off into an 
embarrassed silence, but he would not 
help her; nay, he could not. He sat as 
if stricken to stone by the telepathic hint 
of some new and stupendous possibility 
that bound him speechless. 

“In fact,’’ she said, desperately, at 
last, ‘‘there is nothing between us, more 
than a very sincere friendship, and never 
has been.”’ 

Still he was dumb. 

She had laid the check upon the table 
at her side, and now gripped the arms 
of her chair in tense resolve. Her face 
flushed and paled by turns, and he 
looked upon her struggle in mute, slow 
wonder. 

“T cannot explain how proud I am 
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of the friends I have made here,’’ she 
went on, softly. Her self-control was 
gained completely now, and after this 
she never so much as faltered. And oh, 
the clear, pure light of her eyes!—the 
sweet pride and womanliness of her as 
she cast aside a something that had 
bound her and spoke without restraint, 
as one white soul to another of its high 
kind! ‘Mr. Fanning’s action of this 
afternoon was no less noble than your 
own,’’ she continued. ‘I felt more 
sorry for him than I can tell you, and I 
quite agreed with him that he could not 
take your check as it was offered. He 
must be helped out of his difficulties, 
however, and I think that we can arrange 
it between us, you and I.” 

“You and I!’’ There was something, 
fleeting, indefinable, in her tone as she 
thus linked the two together, something 
in the glance that she flashed upon him, 
that set his pulses tingling, that started 
his heart bounding from its numb 
lethargy. It was as if the gates of 
paradise had opened just a little way, 
and the light of it blinded him. 

“You don’t mean * he cried, 
starting to his feet; and then he paused, 
still unable to believe this unbelievable 
thing. 

“Of course I mean,’’ she replied, half 
sobbing and half laughing, and holding 
out her hand. 

He was at her side in an instant, had 
folded that dear hand to him, and then 
knelt and bent his head upon her breast, 
where she held him tenderly until the 
great dry sobs that shook him had 
passed away. 

“Thank God, thank God!” he said, 
brokenly. ‘‘And only yesterday I railed 
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at him because he had made me hideous!”’ 

‘‘Not to me, not to me,’’ she whispered, 
stroking his hair. ‘‘Why, my own lad- 
die, I knew you for mine long, long ago, 
but you would not see, and you would 
not see, and you would not!”’ 

‘‘Ah, I dared not,’’ he said, and, look- 
ing up, worshiped. 

It was thus that Marian saw them as 
she hovered for a moment, unseen, in 
the doorway, and then she ran up to her 
own room, where she brought the squatty 
little Hindu idol from its drawer and re- 
instated it on her desk with an impro- 
vised wreath of smilax hanging askew 
Over one eye. 

‘Well, Jimmy, I made her ‘’fess up,’ 
and bullyragged her into it, after all, 
didn’t I?’’ she cried, happily, wiping a 
stray tear from her lashes. 

“Jimmy” said not a word, but there 
was the suggestion of a comical wink 
in the eye that was half obscured by the 
wreath, and Marian was satisfied. By 
and by she went down-stairs again, and 
Miss Chantry, blushing, met her in the 
hall. Marian impulsively kissed her. 

‘‘And so you are to marry ‘Ugly Bur- 
leigh’ after all,’’ she banteringly whis- 
pered. 

“No, indeed,”’’ protested Miss Chantry. 
“T am to marry handsome Burleigh!’’ 

She drew Marian to the door, where 
they stood silently for a moment before 
entering. The man was at the window, 
calm and happy now, looking with rapt 
eyes at the bright sky over the house- 
tops. There was something different 
about him. Some wondrous trans- 
formation had come over him, to these 
two women, at least. Burleigh was 
beautiful! 
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That great ones may enjoy the world in state.—John Gay 


HE value of a quotation lies in its 

intrinsic merit rather than in its ap- 
plication, and I shall therefore, while 
calling to it the particular attention of 
Fifth Avenue and those severely re- 
spectable influences inhabiting that thor- 
oughfare, make no apology for the coup- 
let wherewith this sketch is led. 

The philosophy of the ages consents 
that the question of greatness is never 
a question of morals, and shows how 
one man may be great as a pirate while 
another is great as a priest. In the 
recondite economies of natural law there 
ever lurks the possibility of a black 
eminence with that of a white eminence, 
and a genius for poetry oft dwells 
neighbor to a genius for pillage. The 
drug that kills has its own story equally 
with the drug that cures, and as Shake- 
speare writes his plays and shines nightly 
in his little Southwark theater by the 
Bankside, Moll Cutpurse turns highway- 
man and cries ‘Stand and deliver!’’ 
on Bagshot Heath and Shooter’s Hill. 
Also, the fame of the Roaring Girl gains 
a more gently fashionable distribution 
throughout England than does that of 
the Stratford dramatist. All of which 
brings one by graceful and apologetic 
swoops to a consideration of the subject 
of this sketch, the Honorable Timothy 
D. Sullivan, member of Congress from 
New York. 

When Mr. Sullivan—known lovingly 
among his tribesmen as ‘“‘Big Tim’’— 
was making his canvass, he said that he 
would better represent his district than 
would Daniel Webster were that states- 
man still extant and present in our 
midst. This assertion was angrily re- 
ceived by narrowists and those non- 
seeing ones who are known favorably 
among themselves as the “better ele- 
ment.’’ They denounced it as the in- 
solent boast of ignorance plus a vicious 
self-conceit, 





Now, in fairest truth, such reception 
and denunciation was grossest error 
and altogether wrong. There could have 
been no truer word upon the lips of man 
than was that of Mr. Sullivan; none 
that signaled’ a clearer conception of 
the fitness of things. It was only 
those purblind critics who were igno- 
rant, and who displayed their self-con- 
ceit in thus condemning Mr. Sullivan. 
Had they known his district, they 
might not have been so headlong. They 
would have wholly understood how 
in its moral, political, commercial and 
social aspects and aspirations he was, 
as he said, its mirror, and restrained 
themselves. 

Or even in the Stygian darkness which 
enveloped them concerning his con- 
stituency, had those critics known Mr. 
Sullivan himself in anything like an 
intimate nearness, they would not have 
carped but trusted to his word. There 
abides no soul more modest than Mr. 
Sullivan along the Bowery, nor one more 
gifted of exact judgment when consider- 
ing himself in conjunction with that 
peculiar fragment of the body politic 
of which he is the choice. He does not 
believe in misfits and mal-alliances, and 
all right-thinking folk will bear him out. 

Considered as a human document, the 
study of Mr. Sullivan is worth the de- 
cisive while of men. He is the more 
worthy perusal that the lesson of his life 
is only half told out, since he is yet to 
see his third climacteric. 

On the firing-line of existence, men 
battle for the double conquest of dollars 
and distinction. It is from those stand- 
points, then, that one should bend to a 
review of Mr. Sullivan in order to under- 
stand him and the wonders that he 
works. Roundly, there are eighty mil- 
lions of people in this country, and in its 
House of Representatives—vacant seats 
and all--there are three hundred and 
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sixty members. From his place among 
those eighty millions, by his lone, sole 
effort, Mr. Sullivan has raised himself 
to a seat in the midst of those sacred 
three hundred and sixty. 

The conquest of this dignity should 
be held no mean achievement. A seat 
in the House puts a man on a par with 
the world’s tallest. An ex-president 
was proud to occupy such seat until 
his death. Clay, Blaine, Garfieid, Reed, 
had climbed no higher when they most 
wrote their 
names in _ his- 
tory. He who 
holds that seat 
has with his fel- 
lows the power 
to levy your 
taxes and de- 
clare your wars. 
He may move 
the impeach- 
ment of your 
president, and 
is the only offi- 
cer of govern- 
ment who may 
not himself be 
impeached. 
That seat is one 
of the most 
powerful of en- 
gines, and he 
who controls it 
may, in the 
phrase of the 
times, prefer his 
claim to great- 
ness and have 
the claim al- 
lowed. 

Mr. Sullivan not only has this seat in 
the House, but of all who sit with him 
there is none more secure, and none more 
sure of succeeding himself. More, there 
are full five of his brother members who 
for black or white deliver their votes 
as he orders. Mr. Sullivan, properly 
weighed, is a sixtieth part of the House. 
So much for the question of eminence, 
and the distinction attained by Mr. 
Sullivan at the age of forty-six. 

As to what dollars Mr. Sullivan has 
conquered into his hand, the query is 
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one not so easily replied to. He seems, 
when one has cause to meet him, as open, 
frank and obvious as a Waterbury 
watch. And yet there is none more 
secret or more midnight in covering his 
existence in its details from the prying 
eye of folk. One may have a clearer, 
nearer guess at the fortunes of the Sages, 
the Goulds, the Morgans and the Rocke- 
fellers than at the riches of Mr. Sullivan. 
There is but one method of measuring 
Mr. Suliivan for his money, and that is 
by measuring 
his outlay. In 
his broader ex- 
penditures one 
may tell how 
he lives,and the 
cost ofit. Also, 
in that way one 
may have some 
picture of his 
income; for he 
made it his 
long-ago max- 
im of politics to 
spend ninety 
per cent. of 
what came to 
his fist, and 
save only a 
tenth against a 
rainy day. 
Pausing just 
one moment 
above that 
rainy-day one- 
tenth: I was 
told by a near- 
est friend of 
Mr. Sullivan 
that the latter 
has already removed beyond the 
reach of storm a fortune equal to a 
yearly income of sixty thousand dollars. 
Nor do I doubt my informant’s tale of 
forethought; for had Mr. Sullivan been 
wanting in that fullest spirit of prudence 
which the tale suggests, he could never 
have lasted so long or come so far. As 
this is read, while Mr. Murphy poses as 
the ostensible leader of Tammany Hall, 
Mr. Sullivan’s is and has been since Mr. 
Croker’s day the one name dominant; 
and to have and to hold that high 
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organization advantage demands a com- 
posite of one part force to two parts cau- 
tion—emphatically the caution. The 
place occupied by him in Tammany— 
which is that of an actual dictator with- 
out either the title or the risk—requires 
on the side of him who holds it that he 
be as strong as a Corliss engine. Also, it 
doubly demands a double portion of 
prudence to sustain oneself. Wherefore 
when told of that reserved income of 
sixty thousand dollars, made safe against 
every wind that blows, I can well be- 
lieve it as an element natural and in- 
evitable in the story of Mr. Sullivan. 
The business as well as the pastime 
of Mr. Sullivan is politics—Tammany 
politics. Politics is at once his pro- 
fession and his play. To understand 
rightly the position of such as he, and 
come by some true notion of the raw 
material wherewith he transacts his 
marvels of eminence and income, one 
should know thoroughly the East Side. 
The boundaries of Mr. Sullivan’s district 
are themselves a story of romance and 
adventure to any one who knows the 
city of New York. Beginning at Market 
Slip, one goes along Cherry Street to 
Mechanic Alley-; from there to Monroe, 
to Catharine, to Division, to Chrystie, to 
Stanton, to Cannon, to Broome, to 
Sheriff, to Grand, to Pitt, to Division, to 
Montgomery, to Henry, to Madison, 
to Clinton, to South, to the East River, 
and lastly along the river-front to 
Market Slip. Those frontiers enclose 
a census of two hundred and five thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-seven people. 
The region thus described, in the habits 
and thought-attitudes of its inhabitants, 
is comparable only to the Scotch High- 
lands. Laying aside the honest, work- 
ing element, which while numerically 
the bigger part is sadly lacking in force, 
the other denizens of the district, for 
purposes of politics and crime—synonyms 
with the most of them—break into in- 
numerable gangs or clans. They have 
those congenital gifts for a cunning 
idleness and successful predation which 
in every age have been the mark of the 
dominant or noble classes. These septs, 
or clans, in their membership live by 
spoliation, either sly or truculent as 
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favored by the case in hand. They 
fight with one another and fly from the 
police. Politics, in its practical ex- 
pression, is among the most cherished 
pursuits of these clans. They conquer 
and hold at naught the honest, indus- 
trious per cent. who, while in the 
majority, are despised by them on the 
principle announced by Vergil where he 
says: 

**What care the wolves how many the sheep 

be?” 

While maintaining side-feuds among 
themselves, these clans collect finally 
into two great warlike bodies which 
stand in opposition to each other, and 
are known to the police and an admiring 
world as the Five Points and the Monk 
Eastman gangs. Belonging to neither, 
and ruling both, Mr. Sullivan’s position 
among these two rival tribes is that of 
a Scotch chief. Over them his power is 
absolute; for them his word is law. To 
whisper that “it’s the Big Fellow’s or- 
ders,’”’ closes the most captious mouth, 
and ‘‘Five Points’ and ‘‘Eastmans,”’ high 
and low, citizen and policeman, Tam- 
many leader and Tammany camp-fol- 
lower, alike throw themselves upon the 
execution of that order. It is as true 
as ink and paper, it is no hyperbole, to 
say that in his own domain he carries 
life and death in his hands. He can 
create; he can destroy; he can exile; 
he can lock up; he can liberate; he can 
promote; he can degrade; he tan enrich; 
he can impoverish; he can socially, 
commercially, politically, make or break 
every soul about him, and lawyers, 
merchants, saloon-keepers, showmen, 
sailors, teachers, and scores of others in 
their callings, prosper or perish by the 
lifting of his finger. For himself, person- 
ally, he is above the law, beyond the 
law—he is the law. True, such as 
Tweed have been overtaken and struck 
down; but that was the result of revo- 
lution. 

Indeed, Mr. Sullivan offers in his self- 
arranged environment many of those 
more particular characteristics of the 
clan-life of a Highland chief. He carries 
always about with him an average of 
sixteen of his people, who are as his 
hands and eyes and ears and feet and 
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tongue to act in his affairs of politics. 
Where he goes, so also go these boys of 
the belt. They attend him in Wash- 
ington; they go with him to Hot Springs; 
they follow him about New York. These 
are on a pay-roll, and receive from 
twenty to thirty dollars a week and their 
cost of travel and board. When they 
run short, they borrow and never repay. 
The average expense to Mr. Sullivan of 
this contingent is full one hundred dollars 
a day. 

What use does Mr. Sullivan put them 
to? Broadly speaking, they are em- 
ployed in inquiring out opportunities to 
increase his expenditures. Two of them 
open his letters. Twenty letters from 
folk destitute and hungry come to hand 
each morning. These _ letter-openers, 
who are also almoners, are under com- 
mand to investigate each cry for help. 
They then report to Mr. Sullivan. If 
he be absent, they use their own judg- 
ment. The unbreakable rule is that all 
who need relief must have it. And that 
whether they be Democrats or Republic- 
ans, black or white, men, women or 
children, alien or native. Nor is there 
an instance where the benevolence: of 
Mr. Sullivan failed the one in need. 
Seemingly, he holds himself responsible 
for the feeding, the clothing and the 
sheltering of all in his principality. 
One who has lived by his side for thirty 
years puts the cost of replying to these 
daily calls for help at not less than 
seventy-five dollars for every sun that 
sets. 

Nor does Mr. Sullivan always wait to 
hear the wails of his clansmen in mis- 
fortune. He will accept his own sug- 
gestion or take a hint from the elements. 
One slushy day last January he walked 
down-town, and wet his feet. That was 
enough for the active sympathies of 
Mr. Sullivan. He straightway bought 
three thousand pairs of shoes at two 
dollars sixty-five cents per pair, and 
stockings to match at twenty cents. Then 
out went his boys of the belt to make a 
round-up of the shoeless. Such was 
their energy that they drove in a foot- 
sore herd of well-nigh forty-five hundred. 
Thereupon the undaunted Mr. Sullivan 
bought fifteen hundred more pairs of 
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shoes and stockings, the whole costing 
well toward fifteen thousand dollars. 

Regularly on the rolls of Mr. Sullivan 
is a list of pensioners. My informant 
counted twenty families that look to 
him for whole or partial support, and 
receive from him variously between 
twenty and one hundred dollars each 
month. In each instance the unfortu- 
nate head of the house has been guilty of 
some act of loyalty or service to Mr. 
Sullivan. 

In several, the accidents of life or of 
the criminal law have sent the family 
heads to prison. Nothing of this griev- 
ous sort matters with Mr. Sullivan; 
his generosity flows for the just and 
for the unjust. He does not seek the 
moral betterment of folk; he aims no 
higher than just to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked and shelter the house- 
less, without pausing to inquire whether 
they are bound for glory or for perdition. 
Once when Mr. Sullivan had given money 
to an inveterate and criminal vagabond 
whose one claim to consideration was 
the treacherous murder of another in 
cold blood, a bystander mentioned the 
blindly careless sort of his largess. Mr. 
Sullivan gave an easy laugh. 

“T help a man because he’s hungry, 
not because he’s good,” said he. 

It is among the duties of these oft- 
quoted boys of the belt to keep the roll 
and reckoning of Mr. Sullivan’s pension- 
ers; and expert testimony fixes this 
item at roundly fifty dollars a day. 

Every year Mr. Sullivan gives a 
Christmas dinner to as many as will 
come; and since six thousand will and 
do, and because each, aside from un- 
limited beer and turkey and plum-duff 
and tobacco-pipes, must have his pair 
of buckskin gloves by way of present, 
this festival is seldom disposed of at 
an item under ten thousand dollars. 
There are also the annual ball and the 
annual outing of the Metamora Club, 
being Mr. Sullivan’s own pet band, but 
these more than meet their charges with 
the proceeds of tickets sold. 

To add to the expense-account, how- 
ever, comes a long procession of hospitals 
and kindred institutions, and it is much 
within sober bounds to say that these 
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have as much as twelve thousand dollars 
a year from Mr. Sullivan. Then there 
are persons who get into trouble, 
and are tried and found wanting and 
fined before Mr. Sullivan can send word 
of their innocence and many virtues to 
the judge. These cost money. Also, 
there are ones in town who can’t get 
out, and he must pay their fares; and 
others out of town who can’t get in, and 
he must pay their fares. 

There is a final Highland characteristic 
of Mr. Sullivan, and that is his hospital- 
ity. Wherever he goes, and whether 
he be in New York or Washington or 
Albany or Hot Springs, he appoints 
himself host. Should you go to Wash- 
ington next session to see him on Con- 
gressional business, at the close of your 
visit, when you ask the clerk of the 
caravansary you have honored with 
your custom to produce his bill, he will 
beam benignantly and whisper: 

“There is no bill. Congressman Sul- 
livan settled it.” 

You may not like this; but what are 
you to do? It would be insanity to 
pay the hotel twice, and there be few 
so biased as even to think of it. As 
evidence of either the popularity of 
Mr. Sullivan or the popularity of his 
hospitality, the day in Washington is 
dull and gray and pulseless which does 
not find him standing host to fifteen 
guests. One who has stood by when 
the bills came blandly in puts the average 
over-all figure of Mr. Sullivan’s system 
of open-house at never under one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a day. 

And as yet uncounted are Mr. Sulli- 
van’s home expenditures; and his own 
personal expenditures—the latter being 
by no means least on the list, since he 
bets on every horse-race he hears of 
and his judgment is the worst in the 
world. 

To one who passes his days in the very 
shadow of Mr. Sullivan, I put the bluff 
question: 

‘What does it cost him to live?’’ 

“Not a splinter under three hundred 
thousand dollars a year,’’ was the reply, 


after pausing and knitting his brows, 
being of an accurate conservatism. 
From my own knowledge, I do not feel 
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inclined to challenge a dollar of that 
three hundred thousand. 

But whether the income of Mr. Sulli- 
van be three hundred thousand dollars, 
or more, or less, the fact lies open that 
it is enormous, since it must overmatch 
his giant expenditures. And that being 
settled, there arises the threadbare 
query, which New York has ever the 
curiosity to ask and never the courage 
to answer: Where does he get it? 

As has been shown, the profession of 
Mr. Sullivan is the profession of politics. 
Also, it was stated that he is the present 
key of Tammany control. Mr. Murphy, 
in his alleged supremacy, stands on 
the shoulders of Mr. Sullivan as stood 
Mr. Pickwick on the shoulders of Samuel 
Weller when he looked over the garden 
wall. In such a combination, one need 
not be a civil engineer to see thatthe 
one on top is at the mercy of the one 
supporting him, and that all of the ad- 
vantage in such a situation remains 
with the man on the ground. The latter 
has but to step aside, withdraw his sup- 
port, and the other falls. That is pre- 
cisely the condition of control in Tam- 
many Hall, which is the same as saying 
—as lines are made and laid—the city 
of New York. Mr. Murphy was created 
“chief’’ by Mr. Sullivan, who can unmake 
him whenever he sees fit. Mr. Murphy 
as to that profitable headship is a merest 
tenant-at-will, and the landlord, Mr. 
Sullivan, may when he chooses dispossess 
him and give notice to quit. 

One may ask why Mr. Sullivan should 
yield the glory of that chiefship to Mr. 
Murphy. Mr. Sullivan cares nothing 
for glory; he is utilitarian and seeks his 
ends on lines of least resistance. In 
the Congressional Directory, where 
statesmen write and print their own 
biographies and one may read pages of 
the splendid pasts of our lawgivers (as 
furnished by themselves), all one finds 
of Mr. Sullivan is: 

“Timothy D. Sullivan, Democrat, of 
New York City, was elected to the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, receiving twenty- 
six thousand one hundred and seven 
votes.’’ That shows the man. 

No; Mr. Sullivan is modest. He 
hungers for no spot-lights, hunts not 
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the dangerous middle of the stage. So 
that it do not shrink a profit, Mr. Sulli- 
van will take the role of Warwick, and 
Mr. Murphy may be king. 

The profits of successful politics are 
shy and, in their amounts, difficult of 
discovery. With Tammany holding the 
town—as it now holds the town—no 
man may say what another man makes 
by it. For all that, the possible, nay, 
the certain spoil would stun belief. The 
over-all cost of running the town a year 
is more than one hundred millions. 
Two-fifths of this one hundred millions, 
being forty millions—no less—comes o1 
rather goes under the head of “‘graft.’’ 
Do you think that when a gas-company 
is paid twice too much by the city, the 
gas-company keeps it all? To suppose 
so would be rendering scanty honor to 
the intelligences in power. Also, what 
happens in the compliant, not to say 
conspiring, instance of a gas-company 
finds its parallel in the story of every 
other corporation that deals, in any 
fashion or for any matter, with the town. 

And then there are those fruitful 
violations of the law. Squarely stated, 
it is impossible in New York city to 
carry on any business, public or private, 
manufacturing, commercial, shipping or 
building, without treading on the toes of 
alaw. One may hardly keep house with- 
out being met at the door at night, not 
by his wife, but by an ordinance. And 
then there is that golden system of per- 
mits! Would you pave or dig or build 
or alter or repair—I had almost said 
or breathe—you must “get a permit.”’ 
In short, New York, while being 
among the worst-governed, is also 
amohg themost-governed cities of which 
history makes a note. Half these rules 
or ordinances and laws were made, not 
for the good of the public, but for 
“graft.’”? Every one of them becomes 
the reason of an extortion, the tap-root 
of a bribe. Six buildings fell the other 
day in Harlem while in process of con- 
struction. Do you imagine they paid 
nothing for the privilege? 

Aside from those chronicled, there 
are other and more shady well-heads of 
profit. There are—or were—the pool- 
rooms and gambling-rooms. It is not 
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worth one’s present while to dwell on 
these, since the race-tracks, which hate 
a pool-room as a rival in profitable sin, 
acting through the police, have scat- 
tered them. Two years ago, the ebon 
intake to the politician from these was 
an easy four millions a year, but it has 
dwindled and fallen away. ; 

In its stead, however, has come a 
riper, richer plum—the plum of private 
contracts. Such contracts as_ those 
lately granted to the Murphys by the 
gas-company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and other corporations asking 
city concessions are a feature in paying 
politics that has grown since the tenancy 
of Mr. Murphy began. While the millions 
that dwell in those contracts have yet 
to be developed, one may be sure, when 
they get here, of their cutting a burly 
figure. Also, Mr. Sullivan is a silent 
but watchful partner with the Murphys 
in those contracts, with an interest— 
so wags the lip of rumor—of one-third. 

As a closing sentence to this imperfect 
rehearsal of the sundry dingy sources of 
“‘sraft,’’ I do not scruple to place the 
annual rapine in this city in its total at 
every dime of eighty millions of dollars. 
This does not in its distribution go to 
ten or fifty or one hundred, but to thou- 
sands; for all must live, and to every dog 
his bone. Still, all do not share alike 
and some take less and some take more 
than others—much more! Indeed, in 
an income sense, there is quite the 
difference between a present Tammany 
top and bottom that there was be- 
tween an unfortunate French king 
and certain violent ones who visited 
him at Versailles. I shall not give 
a surmise of what harvest is reaped 
in those fields of political tillage, by the 
particular four or five who abide at 
Tammany’s top. What I do say is that 
so far as Mr. Sullivan is concerned, one 
may rest sure his share is not the jackal’s 
share. 

It would please me to go with the 
curious reader from the boyhood to the 
manhood of Mr. Sullivan and show those 
rungs by which he mounted. But this 
sketch is already too long, and the mur- 
mur of the magazine is heard concerning 
space. 
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Mr. Sullivan was born in New York. 
His father died while he was a child, and 
upon his mother—a strong, true, good 
woman of noble characteristics—de- 
volved the care of a family of five. 

At the age of nine, Mr. Sullivan began 
to render her what help he could. He 
blacked boots and sold papers. One 
who was his comrade in those days 
relates that even in a childish hour Mr. 
Sullivan displayed an address and a 
subtlety bound in the last to set him 
high among the highest. Mr. Sullivan’s 
biographer proffered two examples. He 
told how in off moments the newsboys 
pitched coppers—heads or tails. One 
day, first swearing him to secrecy, Mr. 
Sullivan—then arrived at the unripe 
age of twelve—showed him a double- 
headed cent which he kept privily 
about his person to be produced at a 
crisis. 

Again, there were divers soap-mer- 
chants who infested City Hall Park. 
Their wares were spread on a tray, and 
the tray was supported by means of a 
strap about the soap-merchant’s neck. 
It was one afternoon, and fortune had 
frowned upon Mr. Sullivan; he was 
broke, and must negotiate a start in life. 
He walked over to one of the soap- 
merchants. Crowding in among the 
fringe of customers, Mr. Sullivan said: 

‘Lend me a quarter.’’ 

“Get out!’ quoth the soap-merchant. 

Mr. Sullivan stepped back to get his 
distance, and then thoughtfully gave 
the soap-merchant’s tray a kick that 
scattered his wares over the better part 
of half an acre. There could be no talk 
of capture, for at twelve Mr. Sullivan 
was an antelope. 

The following afternoon, Mr. Sullivan 
asked another loan and kicked another 
tray. By the third afternoon, he need 
only appear in City Hall Park to have a 
quarter thrust upon him by every soap- 
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man in sight. Thus did Mr. Sullivan 
early establish a credit, and show him- 
self fertile and possessed of resource. 

Mr. Sullivan has been bootblack, news- 
boy, pressman, saloon-keeper, under- 
taker, state senator, Tammany leader, 
congressman. He is a natural captain 
of men. Physically he is big—six feet 
tall and wide as a door. His face is 
round and wise and moonlike, and he 
would look like the late Colonel Ingersoll 
if there were more dome to his head. 
He has cunning, caution and courage, 
and is either lion or fox or twilight bat 
at will. He has never made a backward 
step in either station or fortune, but 
has gone on and up from the first. He 
does justice among his people, and com- 
pels them to do justice among them- 
selves. 

There, as well as I may tell it, you 
have the story of the modern Robin 
Hood. The East Side is his Sherwood, 
and the king himself may not hunt 
therein wanting our Robin Hood’s con- 
sent. Mr. Sullivan has never failed or 
fallen short as either son or brother or 
friend. To be so much as his second 
cousin is worth ten thousand dollars a 
year. The least of his tribesmen can 
gain his ear and have his aid; on every 
field, against any foe, he does not hesi- 
tate to protect his people. 

Mr. Sullivan does not do right; he 
does good. He scrawls his name on a 
card, and the card sets the bearer to 
work on a boat or a dray or a street-car 
or a building or in a store or what one 
will. Mr. Sullivan can walk through 
any business door in New York, whether 
it be a Morgan’s, a Vanderbilt’s, a 
Gould’s or a Rockefeller’s, for there is 
none beyond the pinching power of 
Mr. Sullivan. This is not a caricature, 
but a likeness. In finale, Mr. Sullivan 
never tastes tobacco, never touches 
liquor, never breaks his word. 
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GREAT INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


XI.—BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK AS 
FACTORY PRODUCTS 


By CLARENCE B. LANE 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, DAIRY DIVISION B. A. I., 


T is not so many years since the care 
of milk, and the making of butter 
and cheese, were entirely in the hands 
of the women of the farm households, 
who used the crudest methods and 
utensils. Do you ever stop to think 
where the butter comes from that is used 
on the tables of the eighty million in- 
habitants of this country, or how much 
you consume annually? If not, the 
statement may be somewhat surprising 
that the consumption per capita is nine- 
teen pounds annually, and that the 
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total amounts to over one and one-half 
billion pounds.+* Three and _ one-half 
million farms supply two-thirds of this 
amount, and nearly six thousand facto- 
ries furnish the remainder, with the ex- 
ception of forty-five thousand pounds 
imported. 

Under the old system, the supply for 
domestic markets was irregular. The 
milch-cows belonged to the mixed and 
indescribable race of ‘‘native’’ cattle, 
with occasionally a good dairy-animal 
appearing almost by accident, certainly 


NOTE.—The writer is indebted to the Illinois Experiment Station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture for some of the illustrations contained in this article. 
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EXTERIOR OF A CREAMERY 


not because of any scientific knowledge 
put in practice by the breeder. 

Milk was usually set in small, shallow 
earthen vessels or tin pans for the cream 
to rise. Little attention was paid to 
cooling it in summer, or to moderating 
it in winter so long as freezing was pre- 
vented. The few who scalded fresh 
milk had no idea of the true reason for 
so doing. The pans of milk oftener 
stood in pantries and cellars, or on 
kitchen shelves, than in rooms specially 
constructed or adapted to the purpose. 
Under these conditions, aromas from 
the cooking of the farmers’ cabbage or 
turnips contributed to the flavor of the 
farm butter, and this was looked upon 
by the consumer as a matter of course. 
A simple dash-churn was used in the 
process of butter-making. 

The first improvement in the care of 
milk for butter-making was the use of 
spring-houses, where the vessels holding 
the milk could be set in cool flowing 
water. It was also a common practice 
to churn the entire milk, and this is still 
done to some extent “in the Southern 
states. The general farm practice was 
to pack the butter in firkins, half-firkins, 
tubs and jars, taking the product to 
market only once or twice a year. Not 
only, therefore, were there as many 
kinds and lots of butter and cheese as 
there were producing farms, but the 
product of a single farm varied in 
character and quality according to 
season and other circumstances. It 
was not unusual for half the butter in 
market to be strong, if not actually 
rancid, and for cheese to be sharp. 
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With the products largely 
low in grade, prices were 
also correspondingly low. 

The above conditions 
continued without ma- 
terial change up to the 
middle of the last century. 

Soon after that, efforts 
were turned toward the 
cooperative system in 
dairying, and the idea of 
bringing together daily 
the milk from _ several 
neighboring farms, to be 
made into butter and 
cheese at one place by a skilled opera- 
tor, was the germ from which sprang 
the present butter- and cheese-factory 
system of the United States. These 
factories now number over ten thousand. 
Long rows of shining tin pans no longer 
adorn rural doorways. The factory sys- 
tem of cooperative or concentrated 
manufacture has so far taken the place 
of home dairying that in entire states 
the cheese-vat or -press is as rare as the 
hand-loom, and in many counties it is 
as hard to find a farm-churn as a spin- 
ning-wheel. Alonso Slaughter has the 
credit of building the first butter-fac- 
tory (commonly called creamery) in 
Orange County, New York, in the year 
1861, 

The effect of establishing butter- 
factories was to transfer the making of 
butter from the farm to the factory. 
This general plan may be rightly called 
‘the American System of Associated 
Dairying.’’ It constituted one of the 
notable and important landmarks in the 
progress of dairying during the last 
century. The milk-producers cooperate 
in organizing, building, equipping and 
managing the butter-factory and dispo- 
sing of its products. The farmers inter- 
ested are joint owners, and all who con- 
tribute milk or cream are called the 
patrons. In a factory of this kind, all 
expenses are deducted from the gross 
receipts of sales and the remainder is 
divided pro rata among the patrons upon 
the basis of the milk or cream con- 
tributed. Great progress has been made 
since the introduction of the creamery 
system in the methods of management 
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and the settlement with patrons. The 
earlier butter-factories received milk 
only from near-by farms. This was 
often warm from the cow at time of 
delivery. The milk was then placed in 
immense shallow pans in a cooling- and 
creaming-room until skimmed. The next 
improvement was deep setting of milk. 
The creameries were provided with pools, 
or stationary vats, below the floor level. 
Through these cool water flowed from 
springs near at hand, and in them milk 
was set in so-called ‘‘shot-gun cans”’ 
immediately after arrival, for cooling 
and for cream to form. These cans were 
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ing, or ‘‘skimming,’’ to be done immedi- 
ately after milking, preferably while the 
milk hasits natural warmth. The cream 
can be churned at once while sweet, but 
the better and usual practice is to cool 
thoroughly, then slowly warm and 
“ripen”? it for churning. The cream 
can be held at a comparatively high 
temperature, avoiding the necessity of 
much ice or cold water. The milk is 
available for use while still warm, quite 
sweet, and in its best condition for feed- 
ing to young animals. The mechanical 
method is more efficient than the old 
gravity system, securing more perfect 





twenty-two inches deep and eight inches 
in diameter, and filled so that when in 
the pool the top of the milk was just 
below the surface of the water. 

One of the greatest steps in advance 
was the introduction of mechanical 
cream-separation, in place of ‘‘setting,’’ 
or the gravity system. This consists 
in the application of centrifugal force 
to the separation of cream from milk. 
It is based upon the fact that the 
specific gravity of skim-milk is greater 
than that of the fatty portion, or cream. 
The cream-separator enables the cream- 














separation and preventing loss of fat in 
the skim-milk. It also largely reduces 
the dairy labor, and permits the handling 
and care of the milk to be wholly re- 
moved from the care of the household. 
Separators are made of sizes and patterns 
suited for farm use, and to be operated 
by hand or by power—a dog or a sheep, 
a bull or a horse, water, electricity or 
steam. These conditions apply when the 
separation is done on the farm where the 
milk is produced. In creamery practice 
the milk is usually aired and cooled on 
the patrons’ farms and hauled once a 



































day to the factory; there it is warmed 
to facilitate the work, passed through 
the separator, and the skimmed milk 
may be at once hauled back to the farms. 
A creamery uses one or more separators 
of large capacity, operated by power. 
This practice involves the double haul 
and an apparent waste of the farmer’s 
time and labor. A movement toward 
economy in this respect is the establish- 
ment of ‘‘skimming-stations’’ at con- 
venient points, equipped with power 
separators; to these the milk is taken 
from the farms in the vicinity for separa- 
tion, and from these stations the cream 
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is carried to the central fac- 
tory. Here it is sterilized, 
and a culture of certain 
species of bacteria (the 
“starter’’), known to give 
an appetizing -flavor to but- 
ter, is added. The cream is 
then ripened and churned, 
and the butter worked, 
salted and packed for 
market. 

Besides its economy and 
its effect upon labor, the 
mechanical cream-separator 
almost eliminates the fac- 
tor of climate in a large 
part of dairy management, 
and altogether has worked 
a revolution in the industry. The cen- 
trifuge is still a marvel to those who see 
it working for the first time. The whole 
milk, naturally warm or warmed arti- 
ficially, flows into a strong steel bowl 
held in an iron frame; the bowl revolves 
at rates varying from fifteen hundred 
to twenty-five thousand times per min- 
ute, and from two projecting tubes the 
cream and skim-milk separately flow in 
continuous streams. The machine can 
be regulated to produce cream of any 
desired quality or thickness. These sepa~ 
rators of different sizes are capable of 
thus skimming or creaming from fifteen 
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of milk per hour. 

; i The world is indebted to Europe for 
q this invention, at least as a dairy appli- 
ance. The machine, however, has been 
vastly improved in this country during 
its twenty-five years of existence. At 
first the bowl was filled with a ‘‘charge’’ 
of milk, the separation effected, the 
machine stopped, its compartments 
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. to five hundred gallons of milk per hour. 
. A machine of standard factory size has 
, a speed of six to seven thousand revo- 
, 9 lutions per minute, and a capacity for 
; ; creaming two hundred and fifty gallons 
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emptied of milk and cream, then refilled 
and started again. The continuously 
acting machine was soon invented, how- 
ever, and is now universal. Most of the 
f power machines are still operated by 
3 pulley and belting, but in late patterns 
steam is applied directly to a turbine- 
wheel in the base of the standard. The 
first centrifugal separators were put in 
practical use in this country and Great 
Britain in the year 1879. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, they were used a little 
earlier. It is estimated that there are 
a million cream-separators in use in the 
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*A full description of the Babcock test may 
1904, page 590. 
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United States at the present time, and 
their use on dairy-farms is increasing. 
The introduction of the Babcock milk- 
test was another innovation in the 
butter-factory.* The earliest factories 
and creameries paid for milk by the 
quart or gallon and at the same price, 
all lots of equal bulk being regarded as 
ofequal value. The first step in advance 
on this line was to buy or credit milk 
by weight, but still all at the same price. 
On the gathered-cream plan, equal bulk 
measures of cream were long regarded 
as of like value, and this is still practised 


CREAM AND CHURN IT INTO BUTTER 


to some extent. The most modern or 
approved plan is to pay for the milk or 
cream received at the factory or cream- 
ery according to the pounds of fat con- 
tained, as determined by the Babcock 
test. This test is really a quick and 
easy substitute for chemical analysis. 
It combines the principles of centrif- 
ugal force with simple chemical action. 
The machine on the Babcock plan has 
been made in a great variety of patterns, 
simple and inexpensive for home use 
and more elaborate and substantial for 
factories. By these machines, two to 


be found in ‘‘The Cosmopolitan'’ for September, 
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forty samples may be tested at once in a 
few moments; and by the use of bottles 
specially provided, the percentage of 
fat may be determined in samples of 
milk, cream, skim-milk or buttermilk. 
The glassware appurtenances to these 
tests must be mathematically accurate. 
Besides the machine and its fittings, the 
only supplies needed are sulphuric acid 
of standard strength and warm water. 
This test of the butter value of milk has 
wide application, and it may fairly be 
questioned whether it is second to the 
cream-separator in advancing the eco- 
nomics of dairying. The percentage of 
fat being accepted as the measure of 
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There is much difference in the size 
of the factories in the several states. 
In New York and Pennsylvania, the 
average annual output of a creamery 
is less than sixty thousand pounds. In 
Iowa and Kansas, the average annual out- 
put of a creamery is over one hundred 
thousand pounds. One in the latter 
state has a capacity of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in one day. For the entire 
country, the average product of a 
creamery for a year is seventy-one thou- 
sand seven hundred pounds of butter. 
About one million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds of milk are required to 
produce this annual product per factory. 





CHURN-ROOM OF A LARGE CREAMERY 


value for milk for nearly all purposes, the 
Babcock test may be the basis for munic- 
ipal milk inspection, for fixing the price 
of milk delivered to city dealers, to 
cheese-factories, creameries and con- 
denseries. 

There is still much more butter made 
on farms in the United States than in 
creameries. Creamery butter controls 
all the large markets and farm butter 
makes comparatively little impression 
upon the trade; but the amount used 
for home consumption, the supply of 
small customers and local markets makes 
an immense aggregate, being fully two- 
thirds of all. 


Again, the average creamery represents 
while in operation the milk from four 
hundred and fifty cows. In the aggre- 
gate, the creameries in the United States 
appear to use all the milk from about 
two million six hundred thousand cows 
throughout the year, or an average of 
one hundred and sixty pounds of butter 
per cow. 

The average quality of butter in 
America has materially improved since 
the introduction of the creamery system 
and the use of modern appliances. It 
may also be said that a vast quantity of 
poor butter is still made, and a large 
and profitable business is carried on in 
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CREAM-TANK IN WHICH “STARTER” 
IS ADDED TO FLAVOR THE 
BUTTER 
collecting it at country stores at low 
prices and renovating it by patent 
processes. This renovated butter has 
been sold to a _ considerable extent 
in past years as the true creamery 
article, of which it is a fair imitation 
while fresh. Now several states have 
made laws to identify the product and 
prevent buyers and consumers from 
being deceived. The United States 
government also has rules and regulations 
to control the manufacture and manner 
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TAKING BUTTER FROM A STEAM-CHURN OF THREE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY- 
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of sale of renovated butter, and ten 
inspectors are constantly at work to 
keep this article under control and to 
see that itissold for whatitis. Seventy- 
two factories were bonded to make this 
product last year, and their total output 
was fifty-four million pounds. 

Oneida County, New York, is credited 
with establishing the first cheese-factory, 
in 1851. Once fairly started in the 
heart of the cheese-making district of 
New York, the factory system spread 
with much rapidity. The war period 
lent additional impetus to the forward 
movement. The price of cheese, which 
was ten cents per pound and less in 1860, 
rose to fifteen cents in 1863, and twenty 
cents and over in 1865. The foreign 
demand increased also, and the yearly 
cheese export rose from ten million 
pounds in 1850 to over one hundred 
million pounds in 1875. 

Cheese-making has been transferred 
bodily from the realm of domestic arts 
to that of manufactures. Farm-made 
cheeses are hard to find anywhere; they 
are used only locally and make no im- 
pression upon the markets. In the 
middle of the last century, about one 
hundred million pounds of cheese was 











































































CHEESES IN PROCESS OF CURING 


made yearly in the United States and 
all of it in farm-dairies. At the close of 
the century, the annual production of 
the country was about three hundred 
million pounds, nearly all of which was 
made in factories. Of these establish- 
ments there are over three thousand, 
ranging greatly in capacity. New York 
and Wisconsin produce three-fourths of 
the entire output of the country. A 
change observed as taking place in the 
factory system is that of bringing a 
number of factories previously inde- 
pendent under the same management. 
This tends to improve 
the quality and secure 
greater uniformity of 
product. More than 
nine-tenths of all cheese 
made is of the familiar 
standard variety, copied 
after the English Ched- 
dar; but new kinds, and 
imitations of foreign vari- 
eties, are increasing. We 
eat less cheese than 
people in European coun- 
tries; the amount per 
capita does not exceed 
three and one-half 
pounds. 

The first step in the 
process of making cheese 
devolves upon the farmer 
who produces and 
handles the milk. If he 
is up-to-date, he will have 
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a good herd of cows, and 
provide them with plenty 
of clean, wholesome food 
and pure water. The 
quality of the milk, and 
indirectly the quality of 
the cheese, depends very 
much upon the manage- 
ment of the cows produ- 
cing it. The milk is de- 
livered at the cheese-fac- 
tory in the morning be- 
tween five and eight 
o’clock. The cheese- 
maker inspects each can 
of milk delivered, and by 
the use of his eyes and 
nose is able to detect any 
impure milk. If such is found, it is 
rejected. He must have the experience 
and force of character to perform this 
duty impartially. Upon the milk being 
accepted, it is poured into the receiving- 
can, and a small sample is taken at this 
time for the fat-test to be made later. 
The milk is then weighed, and the patron 
credited with the number of pounds he 
delivers. It then passes from the re- 
ceiving-can through a tin conductor into 
the storage-vats. Each vat ordinarily 
holds about five thousand pounds of 
milk. The temperature of the milk is 





WORKING AND SALTING BUTTER BY 
MECHANICAL PROCESS 
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raised by heating a jacket of water sur- 
rounding the vat by means of steam. 
After the required temperature of 82 to 
86° F. is reached, the heating is stopped. 

The next step is to ascertain if the 
milk is in a condition ripe enough for 
adding therennet. This is an interesting 
test, and requires skill and experience. 
Let us watch the operator as he proceeds. 
He takes an enameled cup, graduated on 
the inside, with a fine hole in the bottom; 
a pipette of one cubic centimeter, and a 
small bottle marked on the neck, com- 
plete the apparatus. With the pipette, 
one cubic centimeter of rennet is meas- 
ured into the bottle, which is then filled 
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attained. The milk being in proper 
condition, sufficient rennet is added to 
coagulate the casein in about thirty 
minutes. The curd being set, it is ready 
to cut when— in the terms of the cheese- 
maker—it will break clean over the 
finger. The curd is then cut with gang- 
knives in cubes about one-third of an 
inch on a side. he next step is stirring 
the curd with what is known as a ‘“‘curd- 
rake.’’ This used to be done with a 
hand-tool, but the factory appliance now 
used consists of an ‘‘automatic curd- 
agitator’? attached to the vat and agi- 
tated by steam. After stirring the curd, 
heat is applied until the temperature 





WRAPPING BUTTER-PRINTS AND PLACING THEM IN CARTONS, ON A 


MOVING 


with water to the mark on the neck. 
The cup is then filled with milk and set 
on the edge of the vat. When enough 
milk has run from the cup to bring the 
surface of the milk down to the zero 
or first mark on the inside, the diluted 
rennet is quickly added, the whole 
stirred well and the cup left undisturbed. 
The milk in the cup is closely watched, 
and as soon as coagulation takes place 
it will stop running through the fine 
hole in the bottom of the cup. The 
graduation on the inside of the cup will 
show the amount of milk which has run 
out, and from this the maker knows the 
degree of ripeness which the milk has 
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reaches 97 to 100° F. After three or four 
hours, the hot-iron test is applied, and 
if the curd will string one-fourth to one- 
third of an inch, the whey is drawn off. 
The remaining curd is then manipulated 
to remove the surplus moisture, salted, 
ground, placed in the hoops and pressed, 
and stored in the curing-room, where it 
remains for three or four weeks. 

When ready for market, the official 
state brand is put on the top of both 
the cheese and the box; the manufactur- 
er’s brand is also put on the latter. 

The condensed-milk industry in the 
United States was started about the 
same time as the factory system for 


















making butter and cheese. A method 
had long been sought for preserving 
milk, but it was not till after ten years 
of experimenting (1856) that the semi- 
liquid state proved to be the best form 
for preservation. The industry is now 
very extensive in both Europe and 
America. Factories are numerous, and 
the names and brands of the product are 
legion. The first product was preserved 
with sugar; but later, what is known as 
plain condensed milk was made, and 
sold mainly in open vessels and intended 
for early use. Between 1860 and 1870, 
milk in both forms had become well 
known and four or five factories were in 
operation, each producing about five 
thousand one-pound cans per day. The 
last census showed that there were fifty 
establishments for condensing milk 
operating in fourteen different 
states, and producing a total of one 
hundred and fifty-seven million 
pounds. The two states of New 
York and Illinois contain more 
than half of the factories reported, 
and produce over three-fourths of 
the entire output. Eleven states 
each produced over one million 
pounds of condensed milk during 
the census year. 

Under the name ‘‘condensed 
milk’’ are included all the prepara- 
tions of milk from which a large 
part of the water has been evapo- 
rated, including sweetened and 
unsweetened ‘condensed milk,”’ 
“evaporated milk,’ ‘‘condensed 
cream’’ and “evaporated cream.’’ 
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These names are rather 
indiscriminately used, as 
cream, or even enriched 
milk, is seldom condensed 
or evaporated. On the 
other hand, it is also un- 
fortunately true that much 
poor and skimmed milk is 
condensed, without being so 
marked or named. After 
making allowances for ex- 
ports and imports, the aver- 
age consumption of con- 
densed milk per capita per 
annum amounts to two and 
three-tenths pounds. 

The principle of condensing milk in a 
vacuum, at a temperature of about 130° 
F., is well known to nearly every one 
who has given the subject any atten- 
tion. But the method of applying this 
principle, under varying conditions, to 
produce a certain grade product, is very 
imperfectly understood by every one 
who has not had actual experience in 
condensing milk. The methods at the 
present time do not differ materially 
from those of the first successful opera- 
tors. They have been handed down 
from one operator to another, with new 
discoveries and additional knowledge. 

The general method consists in care- 
fully inspecting the milk received from 
the farmers as to cleanliness, acidity, 
taints caused by garlic or other weeds, 
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bad water or unsound foods. The qual- 
ity of the condensed milk depends large- 
ly upon the vigilance of the inspector in 
preventing any bad milk from getting 
into the condenser. The milk being 
weighed, it is stored in a large vat at a 
low temperature until wanted for use, 
when it is run through a pasteurizer 
which raises its temperature to 180° F. 
From the pasteurizer it goes at once and 
without cooling to a large copper vat 
called the mixer, where granulated sugar 
is added to it at the rate of about seven- 
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ly at a temperature of about 130° F. As 
this proceeds, more milk is taken into 
the pan, until within twenty or thirty 
minutes of the time the batch is finished. 
When the run is finished, the vacuum 
is broken, the condensed milk is drawn 
into the large cans, in which are arranged 
wooden paddles to stir the condensed 
milk while each can is being revolved 
in a tank of cold water, thus insuring 
a uniform cooling. When the tempera- 
ture has reached 70° F., the cans are 
taken from the water; and if the con- 
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SCALES, RECEIVING-VAT AND PASTEURIZER, WHERE MILK IS TREATED 


PREPARATORY TO BEING CONDENSED 


teen pounds to each one hundred pounds 
of milk. The cold sugar reduces the 
temperature of the milk to about 150° F., 
at which temperature it is run to another 
storage-vat called the pit. From this 
vat the milk is drawn into the vacuum- 
pan, and the condensing begins at once. 
The vacuum-pan is an elliptical copper 
vessel with copper steam-coils in the 
bottom, with openings for steam, water, 
milk and air, and a manhole. During 
the process of condensing, the vacuum is 
complete enough to boil the milk violent- 





densed milk is to be shipped in bulk, 
it is packed in milk-cans, oak barrels or 
pails; but if it is to be canned, the milk 
is taken to the sealing-room, where it is 
run into the cans by an automatic 
filler, sealed, and piled up for twenty- 
four hours to detect any leaking cans. 


The perfect packages are now ready 


for branding and packing. The best 
brands are made from milk supplied by 
selected dairies and manufactured with 
extreme care. It requires considerable 
skill to determine when the right degree 

































FILLING CANS WITH CONDENSED MILK 


of condensation 1s reached, particularly 
in the case of the unsweetened product. 
The operator with his trained eye watches 
the behavior of the milk in the pan and 
its condition as it splashes against the 
sides. He seldom makes a mistake. 
The unsweetened product also passes 
through a bleaching process accomplished 
by turning live steam into it, while the 
vacuum is being broken and after the 
milk has reached its proper degree of 
condensation. After the bleaching proc- 
ess is completed, the vacuum is again 
put on and hot water is drawn into the 
milk to ‘‘puff’’ it up again. 

The process of condensing milk is not 
without its difficulties. What is known 
to the manufacturers as ‘‘swells,’’ caused 
by a gas forming in the cans, makes itself 
manifest by puffing up the end of the 
cans. The milk itself has a bad flavor 
and has to be rejected. Another trouble, 
known as ‘‘thicks,’’ causes the milk to 
coagulate in the can without neces- 
sarily turning sour or taking on a bad 
flavor. These changes are liable to 
occur at any time, without any appar- 
ent cause. The losses from these causes 
are not large, but the matter is of 
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enough importance to be 
annoying. 

A branch of the dairy in- 
dustry which is compara- 
tively new, is the produc- 
tion of commercial casein 
from the _ skim-milk of 
creameries. It is noticed 
here because it is a direct 
outgrowth of the factory 
system in dairying. Casein 
is the dried product, or 
curd, left after milk, from 
which all the fat has been 
extracted by the separator, 
has been coagulated by acid, 
the whey drawn off and the 
acid washed out. 

The dried casein has a 
commercial value of from 
three to five cents a pound 
at the factory, and is of value 
for making a glue used for 
paper sizing, as a ‘“‘binder’’ 


dressing wood and heavy 
fabrics, and for other purposes. 

Faithful old Brindle! How much we 
owe her! She supplies us with milk, 
butter, cheese, custard-puddings and 
cream, and asks only for a green pasture 
and a babbling brook. 
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SOLDERING CAPS ON CONDENSED- 
MILK CANS 


for cheap paint, a filler for - 
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DUB, OF THE CORDUROYS 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


ECAUSE I never knew Dub to lie, 
seriously there is no reason why 
his own account of his past should not 
be accepted. He had a rich father, who 
in due course of time placed him in one 
of the Eastern colleges. Dub became 
involved in a scrape which a man would 
have laughed at, but which appealed 
to the college youth as being a fatal dis- 
grace. He fled to the coast, with the 
one idea of getting out of the dark. 

In the capacity of a cattle-tender, Dub 
embarked for Liverpool. On the steam- 
er, he soiled his clothes, and grew broad 
in mind. From Liverpool he stowed 
away in a tramp sailing-craft, was 
dragged on deck the first day out and 
treated royally in comparison with his 
experience on the Atlantic cattle-ship 
By the time the tramp tumbled past 
“the Rock’”’ and struck into the Mediter- 
ranean, Dub was pulling an ordinary 
seaman’s wage; was forgetting Greek 
and the art. of bathing; was growing 
into a passionate lover of the wide, wide 
world, its treacherous blue seas, its 
crime-reeking cities, the witchery of its 
tropical nights at sea and the peculiar 
devilishness of its torrid days ashore. 

The world throws a man hard before 
he learns, but the world tackles fair. 
It is only the men who tackle foul. 
Dub had always been quick to learn most 
things, but some wanderers can never 
learn that three-fourths of the men you 
meet in a strange land are contriving 
to get your money. At Port Said, 
through a harmless little amusement 
called three-and-four, Dub parted from 
everything he had, except a pair of 
corduroy trousers—trelics of the cattle- 
ship days. At Aden and Bombay, he 
was enveloped in wisdom and stubbornly 
refused to view the cities from a better 
vantage-point than the ship’s deck. At 
Singapore, he needed an outfit, went 
ashore with a month’s pay and an over- 


powering resolution to get nothing but 
the outfit. He saw a woman in distress. 
She was a little Russian Jewess with 
white teeth, shiny eyes and a heart- 
melting story. Dub listened, showered 
tears and his month’s pay upon her, 
sought his ship once more—wearing 
corduroys. At Nagasaki, he parted 
from the tramp sailing-craft, which dis- 
charged its’ crew, having no definite 
orders to clear the port. Besides, Dub 
had never seen the sunset side of the 
States, nor hit the long trail of the great- 
er ocean. He said to himself: 

“T’ll go easy here in Nagasaki, get a 
little outfit, and hang around till I can 
strike a ship for Frisco. By the time 
I reach there, I’ll have a little bunch of 
money, and can pull east for dad—drop 
in on him for a minute and say 
‘Howdy.’ ”’ 

The little soft-voiced Japanese love 
a stranger, and they took Dubin. They 
doped him with certain manufactured 
brain-poisons, concocted in Asia and 
labeled ‘‘Scotch Whisky.’’ When Dub 
grew quiet, his kind little friends de- 
bated a long time before leaving him 
as to whether there was any mercantile 
value in his corduroys. They finally 
decided that there was none and dis- 
turbed them not. At length Dub awoke, 
and betook himself painfully to the 
edge of the city, as close to the salt 
water as he could get. There he sat 
down upon the stones to watch for his 
ship. The little black women who spend 
their lives coaling the big ships in 
Nagasaki harbor, smiled shyly at the 
man in corduroys and allowed him to 
hold their babies. These little black 
creatures slave from dawn to dark to 
feed their husbands and their babies. 
They sing at their work, as coal-passers 
do the world over. They saw that the 
white man, sitting on the edge of the 
land, did not eat, and they gave Dub, 
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who would not have dreamed of holding 
out his hand in charity—they gave him 
of their unsalted rice. The world does 
not tackle foul; it is only men. 

So Dub sat upon the stones, smiled 
into the eyes of his mistress, the great 
world—loved her all the more, because 
she turned her face from him days and 
days, and searched with longing eyes 
the misty harbor distances for his ship 
to come in. At last a Japanese ‘‘maru’”’ 
crawled into the harbor, added to its 
crew one white man and cleared again 
for Seattle. Dub stood on the deck in 
the midst of little Jap sailors, very busy 
in-the mystery of ropes and rigging, but 
he found a moment to turn his eyes back 
to harbor, where the little black crea- 
tures were slaving with the coal. He 
wished that he might have drawn a 
month’s pay in advance, so that he 
could have sprinkled it among those 
lowly women. 

About this time, Seattle was just be- 
ginning to get itself talked about in the 
far corners of the earth. Travelers 
compared it to Port Said, but there is 
a difference. Seattle is the most pre- 
cocious of the younger cities, while Port 


Said is only a hoary old Solomon of 


crime, whose methods are antique. 
Great activities were apparent in Seattle. 
It was the beginning and the end of 
the long trail up to the Kootenai country, 
also the second port on the west coast. 
Many transports embarked for Manila 
from the harbor. Therefore Seattle 
was full of miners, soldiers, adventurers. 

From miles at sea, Dub feasted his 
eyes upon the homeland. He had never 
been homesick, but he was just glad, for 
the States was his native land. 

“T won’t stay in Seattle,’’ Dub prom- 
ised himself. ‘‘I’ll just shed these 
corduroys, buy a little outfit, and take 
a long careen in a colonist car to dad.’’ 

Dub went ashore when it was dark. 
He passed the ‘‘dead-line.’’ The lizards 
were abroad. 

It was the next morning that I first 
saw him. He accosted me to find out 
about a certain transport, which was 
being loaded with mules for the Philip- 
service. Dub small man, 
thin limbs and a lean face. He 


pine was a 


with 
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wore a little boy’s coat; at least, I can 
describe it in no other way, it was so 
short and tight. He also wore corduroys. 

“T was just debating in my mind,” 
he began smilingly, looking dead into 
my eyes, ‘‘whether I would hit the long 
trail up into the gold-country, or go 
back the way Icame. Just got in from 
Japan last night—had a month’s pay 
when I left the ship, but a bunch of 
fellows got hold of me, and seemed to 
need the money more than I did om 

He removed his straw hat very tender- 
ly, and I fell back in pity. An ugly welt 
crossed the top of his head, and the hair 
about it was matted with blood. A 
heavy billy had done the job. 

“IT was going to pull out to-day for 
the East,’’ he went on; “got a father 
back in D——, but I can’t now, being 
broke. Just wanted to ask if you knew 
anything about that ship out yonder.” 

‘‘Here’s a gay tramp,’’ I thought, and 
I marveled at the volumes of nature 
which were pent up in the little man. 
The wander-passion literally breathed 
from him. In his steady eyes I could 
see that he was not only a friend to all 
the world, but a lover of her days and 
nights, her lands and her seas. The 
wound upon his head, his pitifully in- 
sufficient apparel, his apparent hunger 
and pain, all of which would have been 
mortal worries to most men, seemed to 
Dub as trifles light as air. And I knew 
that petty annoyances such as these 
were wholly lost in the bigness of his 
nature. I studied him long. 

“Can you pack a mule?’’ I asked, at 
length. ‘‘Can you throw the diamond- 
hitch?”’ 

“Eh?”’ said Dub, looking at me close- 
ly. ‘‘Oh, yes, I can pack a mule.”’ 

“How much money have you?’ I 
asked, laughing. 

He grinned and drew out two nickels 
from the corduroys. ‘‘They left me 
this much to get breakfast,’’ he said. 
*““You see this town isn’t altogether gone 
to the bad.”’ 

“You haven’t had any breakfast?’’ 

“Oh, it isn’t late,’’ he replied, eva- 
sively. 

“The boss packer needs a couple of 
men,’’ I suggested. ‘‘He’ll be around 
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about noon. In the mean time, guess 
we had better go over to the cook-house.”’ 

On the way we were stopped by a 
Salvation Army lassie. She was offer- 
ing ‘‘War Cries.’’ I was so busy with 
my thoughts of Dub that I hardly 
noticed the tiny maid—not until my 


new friend brought me back to earth 
by dropping a nickel into the lassie’s 
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“Sorry I haven’t an extra pair of 
pants,’’ I said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ smiled Dub. 
“T shouldn’t dare toshed these corduroys. 
It might change my luck. I’m a little 
superstitious about even mending them.’’ 

Later, when I had learned Dub’s past, 
I was seized by the humor of that re- 
mark. 


‘“We were a huud:eu yards from camp, alone with the mules”’ 


hand. His carelessness of the next to 
last coin was as sublime as the charity. 
In truth, [had much tolearn. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss, but it takes on 
a beautiful polish. 

I expected to see Dub bolt grub like 
awolf. On the contrary, he ate daintily. 
Meanwhile I turned my kit upside down, 
found an old campaign hat, a pair of 
socks and shoes and an extra blue shirt. 
Dub thanked me with a smile. 


Healy, the boss packer, knew aparejos 
and mantas and mules. He was a giant, 
with a hard hand, a harder face and a 
bad name. He drank by'jerks; was 
dangerous when sober and treacherous 
when drunk. When he opened his 
mouth, it was to be hoped that no women 
were about. 

‘You can pack, I suppose?’’ 
directed this question to Dub. 

I do not know all that passed, except 
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that there were close scrutiny and 
oaths. That night, however, Dub did 
his first trick at herd-guard, and six 
days later the transport, laden with 
mules, pulled out for Manila. During 
the six weeks’ voyage, I induced Dub 
to believe that the gods would not be 
angry if he kept his corduroys in a state 
of repair; and in secret, using a ham- 
mock for a mule, a bushel-basket for an 
aparejo and a blanket for a manta, I 
instructed the little fellow in the art of 
packing. He learned swiftly, instinc- 
tively, just as he had become a sailor, 
though I doubt if he had ever seen a 
“rigged’’ mule before he struck Seattle. 
And I learned much from him—of cities, 
seas, ships and strange men—and I 
tried to draw from him some of the vast 
thoughtless charity he had for all things. 


Four months passed and we were in 
the field doing things, with forty pack- 
and twelve saddle-mules. We _ were 
doing things like this: 

A volunteer infantry battalion had 
been badly gashed by an ambushed rebel 
force, had buried its dead in Alphonso, 
carried its wounded to Talisay, and lain 
down in the latter town to starve. 
Regular dough-boys would have feasted 
upon the country and forgotten the 
friends of yesterday, left behind in a 
shallow trench at Alphonso. The volun- 
teers dropped down in the shacks of 
Talisay, whimpered because they were 
hungry, and dreamed of the blood they 
had seen. They were just as good men 
as the regulars, but they were raw. A 
courier told us that the rookies were 
huddled together, starving. Our pack- 
train was in Muntin Lupa, twenty-five 
miles from Talisay by the map, fifty by 
the rail. 

The country stretching between the 
two towns was magnificent to view— 
from a balloon! For a pack-train the 
trail was devilish. We loaded the mules 
with grub at Muntin Lupa. The animals 
were not uncinched until we reached 
Talisay, twenty-two hours later, three 
mules and a packer short. The volun- 
teers lit upon us, like a swarm of crows, 
when we struck Talisay. Healy was 
uglier than a she-grizzly with a dead 





litter. He knocked the hunger, tem- 
porarily at least, out of about four 
soldiers who were pulling at the packs, 
and told the rest to suck their paws un- 
til we had tended to the mules. Healy 
hated an infantryman a little bit worse 
than he hated the rest of the world, 
therefore it must have been the oil of 
hate which he lavished upon _ those 
dough-boys. 

The preceding was only a little streak 
of the service which we saw in three 
months. Cavalry officers would say, 
‘‘Healy’s outfit is the best train in the 
business and Healy is the king of pack- 
ers.’”’ These cavalry officers struck it 
right the first time, but they saw only 
what the boss did and not the way it 
was done. Healy was in a measure the 
king of packers. In my mind he was 
also the king of fiends. Dub was in- 
clined to be charitable. Often he would 
say to me: 

“‘Healy’s all right. 
gruff way.”’ 

The fact remained that half of the 
packers would have deserted if they had 
had the chance. At last, the night 
came in which Dub must have changed 
his mind about the boss packer. It was 
nearly midnight when the mules scram- 
bled up the steep trail into Magellanes, 
with Dirty Ike, the cook of the train, in 
the lead, dragging along the bell-mare. 
In the preceding fortnight, we had made 
a circle of the lower Luzon provinces 
and were now pulling back empty on 
the Santa Tomas trail. Except for a 
cavalry squadron, Magellanes was de- 
serted. The lofty town had a marvelous 
look that night; it was clasped by moun- 
tains gray in the moonlight, and the 
white, ardent stars hung perilously near. 
The mules swung into line within the 
plaza of the town, raised their voices 
to the starry heights, demanding the 
removal of their packs—demanding the 
drink and forage for which they had 
toiled that day. Oh, the din of that 
midnight chorus! 

Dub was unrigging the off side of old 
Moon-Eye, with Broken-Foot Bill on the 
other half. Here was a pair of good 
fellows and sunshiny souls. Old Moon- 
Eye was a decent fellow, too. The two 
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packers were happy and noisy about 
their work. Iremember that I wondered 
how they could laugh and sing after such 
a day and such a trail. 

“If you fellows would shut up,” 
growled Healy, ‘‘tyou would get the 
riggin’s off more mules.’’ 


“Bill and I are on the fourth, which * 


isn’t so bad,’’’ Dub drawled. 

Scar-Face and I were just lifting the 
third aparejo, and we weren’t singing 
over it. 

“You lie, you little coyote!’’ spit out 
Healy. ‘‘I’ve been a-watchin’ you.”’ 

“Be careful, chief,’’ Dub answered, 
very quietly. ‘I don’t lie when it isn’t 
necessary. Bill and I have _ turned 
loose Mankiller, Sara Maud, Jezebel 
and now old Moon-Eye——”’ 

The stars and the moon seemed to be 
blown out suddenly. I heard the oaths 
of Healy and the dull, nerveless drawl 
of Dub. Isawa shot of Healy’s terrible 
arm land full in the face of the little 
singing packer. 

Two hours later, I joined Dub out 
with the herd. We were a hundred 
yards from camp, alone with the mules. 
When the moon fell upon Dub’s face, I 
had to turn away, it had such an ugly 
bruised look in the wan light. 

“Tt’s the first time I was ever treated 
anything but square,”’ Dub said, com- 
pletely ignoring his experiences in Port 
Said, Singapore, Nagasaki and Seattle. 
Indeed, those experiences were far 
different. There was silence for a whole 
minute, in which I wondered if Dub’s 
head could hold the same black thoughts 
that were mine. 

“Do— you — think —I— had—best 
kill—him?”’ 

The hot night sent a chill through me 
with that question from Dub. Though 
the same thought was conquering my 
mind, such words from him were a 
revelation. What he could sit impassive- 
ly upon his mule, arraign, charge, defend 
and sentence the boss packer, according 
to the dictates of right and wrong— 
was magnificent! 

“S-—ss—t!’? I warned, weakly. Then 
a thought came to me. I said: 

“‘To-morrow we will see how the men 
look at it. If you should kill him, and 
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they were not with you to a man, it 
would make bothers. Broken-Foot is 
all right, and Old Dad, and Ike and 
Buck Peters, but,’’ I added in a whisper, 
“I’m not so sure of Scar-Face, Windy 
Johnson and the others. Wait till to- 
morrow. Something may happen.”’ 

As surely as I knew that the dawn 
was not far off, I believed that there 
would be murder if Dub said the word. 
I did not object so much to the thought, 
for if ever a man was ripe for assassina- 
tion, it was Healy, the boss packer, but 
I hated to think of Dub doing it. 

“Tf I wait,’’ remarked the little fellow, 
“T shall forget about it—laugh about it.” 

A moment passed. 

“‘Hell,”” he resumed, thoughtfully, 
“T’m a tramp, a packer, at present— 
not an executioner. I’m damned glad 
I thought about it.’’ 


“There are two roads to Santa Cruz, 
Healy,’’ said the major commanding the 
cavalry squadron in Magellanes, the 
next morning. ‘‘One is a valley trail, 
ten miles farther, but safe. The one 
through those mountains yonder is dead 
straight, but black with niggers. I can’t 
spare you an escort, so take the valley 
tran.” 

The faces of the men who pulled out 
behind Healy that morning were hard 
faces. All were silent save Dub. Once 
in a while his bruised features would re- 
lax, and he would color a sentence with 
wit and mutter it. All his efforts were 
repulsed. The train’s conception of 
Dub had changed in a night. ‘He isa 
coward,’’ the train whispered, and the 
train does not like a coward. 

“Why didn’t you kill him?’’ hissed 
Scar-Face. He had a viperine look. 

Dub was hurt now. He was wonder- 
ing, even as I, whether he had acted 
unwisely or well. Ike was ahead, lead- 
ing the bell-mare. This lady was queen 
of the herd, and without her the mules 
would have scattered to the four winds. 
By virtue of her heartlessness, she keeps 
the whole herd in her train. She carries 
no burden; she must have an icy soul, 
and the temper of a Jezebel, to hold her 
place. Should she warm just a little 
toward some great shaggy head which 
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bends toward her adoringly, there would 
be scandal in the herd, and the bell, with 
her favored one also, would be promptly 
kicked out of business. So long, how- 
ever, as she bites and squeals impartially 
toward all, the great stupid burden- 
bearers follow whither she leads. In 
the dark, the mules drag after the sound 
of the bell and are satisfied. 

Behind Ike rode Healy, the boss pack- 
er. For a distance of fifty yards in the 
rear, the mules straggled along, with 
packers sandwiched in at equal dis- 
tances. A long time Healy had ridden 
in silence, until Dirty Ike reached the 
point where the trails diverged—the 
long one leading into the valley, the 
straight mountain one rebel-haunted. 
Ike turned toward the valley, as the 
cavalry major had commanded. Smash- 
ing, unprintable English whipped the air, 
and from the whole of Healy’s tirade the 
following may be safely extracted: 

“Get up on that other trail! Do you 
think I’m going ten miles out of the way 
because that whining old woman back 
yonder cries about a few niggers? Pull 
over on that other trail, I say! If there 


are any niggers ahead, they’ll get a 
shot at you first!” 
Ike, unanswering, dragged the bell 


over to the riding-trail. Scar-Face mut- 
tered something inaudible, and craned 
his eyes forward and behind. Windy 
Johnson rolled a dobie cigarette with 
hands that trembled, and forgot to light 
it. Healy rode forward parallel with 
Ike and the bell. Broken-Foot grinned, 
and squinted down at his six-shooter. 
I heard men breathe. I saw a light of 
joy creep into Dub’s bruised face. It 
was two hours before I quite understood. 
Only the mules were unchanged by the 
passing moment. They plodded on- 
ward, upward, dreaming dull dreams 
of cool night, salted forage, sweet water 
—dreaming of aparejos lifted and of 
rolling wet, weary backs upon the turf. 

Healy, the boss packer, made a mis- 
take when he said that Dirty Ike would 
get the benefit of the first ‘‘nigger’’ 
volley. Among the hostile messages 
which carried true, was a big Remington 
slug which hit the chief. A _ thick, 
corded neck-muscle rounding down to- 
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ward Healy’s shoulder was flicked away, 
and though the boss packer saw the 
blood he did not feel. His head in- 
clined queerly to the right, but he did 
not know. He was a fiend, and a friend 
to no man, but he was not a coward. 

A low bamboo jungle skirted the 
trail on both sides, and from this foliage, 
a hundred yards ahead, volumes of white 
smoke rose straight up. There was 
pandemonium in the air—the moaning 
croon of missiles flying high, the dread 
staccato when they snipped by close 
to one’s ear. Not a living thing showed 
itself ahead. Only the smoke moved. 

A strange film covered my eyes, and 
yet I could see all. Scar-Face, sick from 
fear, was flattened upon the trail near 
me; Windy Johnson, squatting in a 
strange posture, was gazing with dull 
eyes upon a widening red blot, fed from 
his own wound. The pack-mules, fran- 
tically seeking shelter, crashed in the 
jungle. Every man who was unhurt 
clung by instinct to the bridle of his 
mount, but the untethered pack-animals 
had scattered at the first volley like the 
exploding fragments of a shell. Four of 
the mules did not scatter. These were 
down, and Old Dad was crawling among 
them with a sheath-knife releasing their 
agony. Dub made his mount hug the 
jungle edge, and crawled forward to- 
ward Ike and Healy. There was a 
strange look on the little fellow’s face. 
A raking, incessant fire cut the air about 
us and scratched the trail. At ahundred 
yards, a “‘nigger’’ rifleman is not so wild. 

I could comprehend only that the 
train would be exterminated unless 
Healy ordered flight the way we had 
come. I remembered that there were 
only two carbines in the outfit, and I 
saw the uselessness of emptying six- 
shooters—at nothing! 

Healy was upon his knees now—a 
bleeding demon—ordering a dash for- 
ward. Whatmadness! Ithought. The 
chief had been hit again and again. He 
could not gain his feet, but he swore that 
he would shoot the man who turned 
back. Ike was being dragged over the 
trail by the plunging bell. Dub was 
forward now, close to Healy. Buck 
Peters and Windy Johnson, both without 
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mounts, were groping in that horrid 
sightless fashion of the hard-hit. Old 
Dad and I, following Dub’s example, 
crawled forward. Scar-Face was the 
last man in the train now. The un- 
harmed pack-mules were crashing and 
shrieking in the jungle. The guttural 
voice of Healy was in my ears: 

“Go through ’em, you fools—go 
through ’em!’’ 

At this instant, the bell-mare dropped 
like a struck ox, and there was panic in 
the jungle where the mules were, be- 
cause of the muffled bell. The ‘‘niggers’’ 
slowly encircled us. We knew this by 
the sounds and the smoke. 

‘‘We’ll bluff *°em down with a charge, 
boys!”’ 

It was Dub’s voice that shouted this, 
and a thrill shot through me. The roars 
of Healy were weaker and his words in- 
coherent now. With one hand he held 
his chest a few inches above the trail. 
His face is an imperishable memory to 
me. Hate, ferocity and agony, not 
from wounds but from powerlessness, 
were upon that awful face of Healy’s. 

“Hold my mule a minute,’’ Dub 
cried, thrusting the bridle-rein into my 
hands. The little fellow dashed back 
to the place where Buck Peters and 
Windy Johnson lay. He leaned over 
the still bodies, and assuréd himself that 
they needed no mounts. An instant 
later, I saw him kick Scar-Face to his 
feet and drive the scared greaser toward 
us. Old Dad threw the latter roughly 
upon the front of hisown saddle. Mean- 
while Dub had cut loose the bell from the 
mare’s neck and was tugging at Healy. 

“Let me alone, damn you,”’ the chief 
whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘They can’t hurt 
me now. Go through ’em.”’ 

‘‘Help me up with him,’’ Dub ordered, 
regardless of the fire. Three of us lifted 
the boss upon the little fellow’s mule. 
There would be no wounded left behind. 
Dub sprang into the saddle. A bell was 
in his one hand, and a six-shooter in the 
other. 

“Come on, boys!’ he yelled, digging 
his spurs deep and shaking the bell with 
all his might. 
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Forward we charged, yelling and 
firing. The mules in the jungle an- 
swered the bell and plunged after us. 
The niggers were bluffed. They gave 
way, as they have never yet failed to do 
in front of a charge. As we passed the 
ambush, a few bullets flew by, moaning 
their futility. Two more mules were 
dropped. For three rmiles we ran, the 
mules straggling along five hundred yards 
behind. Suddenly Dub pulled up his 
beast. 

“Well, fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘guess our 
rooms were not ready, but Healy here 
is frozen to the mule. I’m a little glad 
he had a chance to go out natural——_’”’ 

‘‘Swearin’ and fightin’,’’ supplemented 
Ike. 

“T hope,’’ muttered Old Dad, whose 
left arm was limp, ‘“‘that I live to pack 
in Dub’s train.”’ 

“Turn that around, you old devil,” 
said Dub, grinning. ‘‘We’ll pull out 
behind Old Dad next hike—eh, fellows?”’ 

“‘Poor Buck—they’re a-packin’ him 
now,”’ sighed Broken-Foot. 

“Poor Windy—there was none bet- 
ter,’’ said I, and every man of us knew I 
was lying. 

Only Scar-Face the greaser was silent. 
The mules crowded about us smelling 
for the beli-mare. We fastened Healy 
to an aparejo. We choked with non- 
sense, forced ourselves to laugh, made 
glaring secrets of our moist eyes and 
acted like little children, for we too had 
been under the ax which had fallen upon 
the others. 

At Santa Cruz they loaded our whole 
outfit upon a banco and ordered us to 
report to the main corral in Manila. 
It was night when we slid down the 
Pasig toward the big city. 

“If I get time in Manila,’’ Dub mused, 
slowly, ‘“‘I guess I’l! write to the old 
gentleman back in the States.’’ 

The eyes into which I looked were 
full of dreams and memories and star- 
light. 

‘“Maybe,”’ said I, filled with the great- 
ness of the little man—‘‘maybe you’ll 
get time in Manila to shed those cordu- 
roys.”’ 













































A BEAVER’S REASON 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


NE of our well-known natural 
historians thinks that there is 
no difference between a man’s reason 
and a beaver’s reason, because, he says, 
when a man builds a dam he first looks 
the ground over and after due delibera- 
tion decides upon his plan, and a beaver, 
he avers, does the same. But the dif- 
ference is obvious. Beavers, under the 
same conditions, build the same kind 
of dams and lodges; and all beavers do 
the same. Instinct is uniform in its 
workings; it runs in a groove. But 
reason varies endlessly and makes end- 
less mistakes. Men build all kinds of 
dams and in all kinds of places, with all 
kinds of material, and for all kinds of 
uses. They exercise individual judg- 
ment, they invent new ways and seek 
new ends, and of course often fail. 

Every man has his own measure of 
reason, be it more or less. It is largely 
personal and original with him, and fre- 
quent failure is the penalty he pays for 
this gift. 

But the individual beaver has only 
the inherited intelligence of his kind, 
with such slight addition as his expe- 
rience may have given him. He learns 
to avoid traps, but he does not learn to 
improve upon his dam- or lodge-build- 
ing, because he does not need to; it an- 
swers his purpose. If he had new and 
growing wants and aspirations like man, 
why, then he would no longer be a bea- 
ver. He reacts to outward condi- 
tions, where man reflects and takes 
thought of things. His reason, if we 
prefer to call it such, is practically in- 
errant. It is blind, inasmuch as it is 
unconscious, but it is sure, inasmuch as 
it is adequate. It is a part of living 
nature in a sense that man’s is not. If 
it makes a mistake, it is such a mistake 
as nature makes when, for instance, a 
hen produces an egg within an egg, or 
when more seeds germinate in the soil 
than can grow as plants. 

A lower animal’s intelligence, I say, 


compared with man’s is blind. It does 
not grasp the subject perceived as ours 
does. When instinct perceives an ob- 
ject, it reacts to it, or not, just as the 
object is, or is not, related to its needs 
of one kind or another. In many ways 
an animal is like a child. What comes 
first in the child is simple perception and 
memory and association of memories, 
and this makes up the main sum of an 
animal’s intelligence. The child goes 
on developing till it reaches the power 
of reflection and of generalization—a 
stage of mentality that the animal never 
attains to. 

All animal life is specialized; each 
animal is an expert in its own line of 
work—the work of its tribe. Beavers 
do the work of beavers, they cut down 
trees and build dams, and all beavers do 
it alike and with the same degree of un- 
taught skill. This is instinct, or un- 
thinking nature. 

Of a hot day a dog will often dig down 
to fresh earth to get cooler soil to lie on. 
Or he will go and lie in the creek. All dogs 
do these things. Now, if the dog were 
seen to carry stones and sods to dam up 
the creek to make a deeper pool to lie in, 
then he would in a measure be imitating 
the beavers, and this, in the dog, could 
fairly be called an act of reason, though 
it is not such in the beaver, for in him 
it is an instinctive act. 

All animals of a given species are 
wise in their own way, but not in the 
way of another species. The robin could 
not build the oriole’s nest, nor the oriole 
build the robin’s nor the _ swallow’s. 
The cunning of the fox is not the cunning 
of the coon. The squirrel knows a good 
deal more about nuts than the rabbit 
does, but the rabbit would live where 
the squirrel would die. Both the musk- 
rat and the beaver build lodges much 
alike, that is, with the entrance under 
water and an inner chamber above the 
water, and this because both are water- 
animals with necessities much the same. 





















Now, it is the mark of reason that it is 
endlessly adaptive, that it can apply it- 
self to all kinds of problems, that it can 
adapt old means to new ends, or new 
means to old ends, and is capable of 
progressive development. It holds what 
it gets and uses that as a fulcrum to get 
more. But this is not at all the way of 
animal instinct, which begins and ends 
as instinct and is non-progressive. 

A large part of our own lives is in- 
stinctive and void of thought. We go 
instinctively toward the warmth and 
away from the cold. All our affections 
are instinctive and do not wait upon 
the reason. Our affinities are as inde- 
pendent of our reflection as gravity is. 
Our inherited traits, the ties of race, the 
spirit of the times in which we live, the 
impressions of youth, of climate, of soil, 
of our surroundings—all influence our 
acts and often determine them without 
any conscious exercise of judgment or 
reason on our part. Then habit is all- 
potent with us, temperament is potent, 
health and ill health are potent. In- 
deed, the amount of conscious reason 
that an ordinary man uses in his life 
compared with the great unreason or 
blind impulse and inborn tendency that 
impel him, is like his artificial lights 
compared with the light of day—indis- 
pensable on special occasions, but a 
feeble matter, after all. Reason is an 
artificial light in the sense that it is not 
one with the light of nature, and in the 
sense that men possess it in varying 
degrees. The lower animals have only 
a gleam of it now and then. They are 
wise as the plants and trees are wise, 
and are guided by their inborn tenden- 
cies. 

Is instinct resourceful? Can it meet 
new conditions? Can it solve a new 
problem? If so, how does it differ from 
free intelligence or judgment? I am 
inclined to think that up to a certain 
point instinct is resourceful. Thus a 
Western correspondent writes: ‘‘At 
three different times I have pursued the 
common jack-rabbit from a level field, 
when the rabbit, coming to a furrow that 
ran at right angles to his course, jumped 
into it and, crouching down, slowly 
crept away to the end of the furrow, 
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when it jumped out and ran at full speed 


again.’’ This is a good example of the 
resourcefulness of instinct—the instinct 
to escape from an enemy—an old prob- 
lem met by taking advantage of an 
unusual opportunity. Torun, todouble, 
to crouch, to hide, are probably all reflex 
acts with certain animals when hunted. 
The bird when pursued by a hawk rushes 
to cover in a tree or a bush or beneath 
some object. Last summer I saw a bald 
eagle pursuing a fish-hawk that held a 
fish in its talons. The hawk had a long 
start of the eagle, and began mounting 
upward, screaming in protest or defiance 
as it mounted. The pirate circled far 
beneath him for a few minutes, and 
then, seeing how he was distanced, 
turned back toward the ocean, and I 
did not witness the little drama in the 
air that I had so long wished to see. 

A wounded wild duck suddenly de- 
velops much cunning in escaping from 
the gunner—swimming under water, 
hiding by the shore with only the end of 
the bill in the air, or diving and seizing 
upon some object at the bottom, where 
it sometimes remains till life is extinct. 

I once saw some farm-hands try to cap- 
ture a fatted calf that had run all summer 
in a partly wooded field, till it had be- 
come rather wild. As the calf refused to 
be cornered, the farmer shot it with his 
rifle, but only inflicted a severe wound 
in the head. The calf then became as 
wild as a deer, and scaled fences in much 
the manner of the deer. When cornered, 
it turned and broke through the line in 
sheer desperation, and showed wonderful 
resources in eluding its pursuers. It 
coursed over the hills and gained the 
mountain, where it baffled its pursuers 
for two days before it was run down and 
caught. 

All such cases show the resources of 
instinct—the instinct of fear. The skill 
of a bird in hiding its nest is very great, 
as is the cunning displayed in keeping 
the secret afterward. How careful it is 
not to betray the precious locality to the 
supposed enemy! Even the domestic 
turkey, when she hides her nest in the 
bush, if watched approaches it by all 
manner of delays and indirections, and 
when she leaves it to feed usually does 
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so on the wing. I look upon these and 
kindred acts as exhibiting only the re- 
sourcefulness of instinct. 

I must differ from the ornithologist of 
the Bronx Zoological Park when he says 
in a recent paper that a bird’s affection 
for her young is not an instinct, an un- 
controllable emotion, but I quite agree 
with him that it does not differ, in kind 
at least, from the emotion of the human 
mother. In both cases the affection is 
instinctive, and not a matter of reason 
or forethought or afterthought at all. 
The two affections differ in this: that 
one is brief and transient, and the other 
is deep and lasting. Under stress of 
circumstances the bird will abandon 
its helpless young, and the human mother 
will not. When the food-supply fails, 
the lower animal will not share the last 
morsel with its young; its fierce hunger 
makes it forget them. During the cold, 
wet summer of 1903 a vast number of 
helf-fledged birds—orioles, finches, war- 
bicrs—perished in the nest, probably 
from scarcity of insect food and the 
neglect of the mothers to hover 
them. 

In interpreting the action of the ani- 
mals, we so often do the thinking and 
reasoning ourselves which we attribute 
to them. Thus Mr. Beebe in the paper 
referred to says: ‘‘Birds have early 
learned to take clams or mussels in 
their beaks or claws at low tide and 
carry them out of the reach of the water 
so that at the death of the mollusk, the 
relaxation of the adductor muscle would 
permit the shell to spring open and afford 
easy access to the inmate.’’ Now, Mr. 
Beebe thinks for his bird. No doubt the 
advancing tide would cause the bird to 
carry the shell-fish back out of the reach 
of the waves where it might hope to get 
at its meat, but where it would be com- 
pelled to leave the shell unopened. But 
that the bird knew the fish would die 
there and that its shell would then open 
—it is in that particular that the observ- 
er does the thinking. 

Two other writers upon our birds have 
stated that pelicans will gather in flocks 
along the shore, and by maneuvering 
and beating the water with their wings, 
will drive the fish into the shallows, where 
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they easily capture them. Here again 
the observer thinks for the observed. 
The pelicans see the fish and pursue 
them, without any plan to corner them 
in shoal-water, but the inevitable result 
is that they are so cornered and captured. 
The fish are foolish, but the pelicans are 
not wise. The wisdom here attributed 
to them is human wisdom and not animal 
wisdom. 

To observe the actions of the lower 
animals and not read our own thoughts 
into them is not an easy matter. Mr. 
Beebe thinks that when in early spring 
the peacock, in the Zoological Park, 
timidly erects his plumes before an un- 
appreciative crow, it is merely practis- 
ing the art of showing off its gay plumes 
in anticipation of the time when it shall 
compete with its rivals before the females; 
that the vain bird wants to ‘‘get its hand 
in.”’ But I should say that the peacock 
struts before the crow or before spec- 
tators because it can’t help it. The 
sexual instinct begins to flame up and 
master it. It can no more control it 


than it can control its appetite for food. 
To practise beforehand is human. 


Ani- 
mal practice takes the form of sponta- 
neous play. The mock battles of two 
dogs or of other animals are not con- 
scious practice on their part, but are 
play pure and simple, the same as human 
games, though their value as training is 
obvious enough. 

I recently read a very clear and con- 
cise paper on the subject of animal 
thinking compared with that of man. 
The author’s conclusion was that where- 
as man has concepts, the lower animals 
have only what he calls, following 
Romanes, recepts—ideas passively re- 
ceived from without. Why not call 
these impressions from without percepts, 
giving the animal perceptive intelligence 
while man has rational intelligence? 

Animals do not have general ideas; 
they receive impressions through their 
various senses, to which they react. The 
writer above referred to says: ‘There is 
a rudimentary abstraction before: lan- 
guage. All the higher animals have 
general ideas of ‘good-for-eating’ and 
‘not-good-for-eating,’ quite apart from 
any particular objects of which either 











of these qualities happens to be charac- 
teristic.’’ It is at this point, I think, 
that the writer goes wrong. The animal 
has no idea at all about what is good to 
eat and what is not good; it is guided 
entirely by its senses. It reacts to the 
stimuli that reach it through the sight 
or smell, usually the latter. There is 
no mental process at all in the matter, 
not the most rudimentary—there is 
simple reaction to stimuli, as strictly 
so as when we sneeze on taking snuff. 
Man alone has ideas of what is good 
to eat and what is not good. When a 
fox prowls about a farmhouse, he has 
no general idea that there are eatable 
things there. He is simply following 
his nose; he smells something to which 
he responds. We think for him when 
we attribute to him general ideas ‘of 
what he is likely to find there. But 
when a man goes to a restaurant, he 
follows an idea and not his nose, he 
compares the different viands in his 
mind, and often decides beforehand what 
he will have. There is no agreement 
in the two cases at all. If, when the 
bird chooses the site for its nest, or the 
chipmunk or the woodchuck the place 
for its hole, or the beaver the spot for 
its dam, we make these animals think, 
compare, weigh, we are simply putting 
ourselves in their place and making them 
do as we would do under like conditions. 

Animal life parallels human life at 
many points, but it is in another plane. 
Something guides the lower animals, 
but it is not thought; something re- 
strains them, but it is not judgment; 
they are provident without prudence; 
they are active without industry; they 
are skilful without practice; they are 
wise without knowledge; they are 
rational without reason; they are de- 
ceptive without guile. They cross 
seas without a compass, they return 
home without guidance, they communi- 
cate without language, their flocks act 
as a unit without signals or leaders. 
When they are joyful, they sing or they 
play; when they are distressed, they 
moan or they cry; when they are jealous, 
they bite or they claw, or they strike or 
they gore—and yet I do not suppose they 
experience the emotions of joy or sorrow 
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or anger or love as we do, because these 
feelings in them do not involve re- 
flection, memory and what we call the 
higher nature, as with us. 

The animals do not have to consult 
the almanac to know when to migrate 
or to go into winter quarters. At a 
certain time in the fall, I see the newts 
all making for the marshes; at a certain 
time in the spring, I see them all return- 
ing to the woods again. At one place 
where I walk I see them on the railroad- 
track wandering up and down between 
the rails, trying to get across. I often 
lend them a hand. They know when 
and in what direction to go, but not in 
the way I should know under the same 
circumstances. I should have to learn 
or be told; they know instinctively. 

We marvel at what we call the wisdom 
of nature, but how unlike ourown! How 
blind, and yet in the end how sure! How 
wasteful and yet how conserving! How 
helter-skelter she sows her seed, yet 
behold the forest or the flowery plain. 
Her springs leap out everywhere, yet 
how inevitably their waters find their 
way into streams, the streams into rivers, 
and the rivers to the sea. Nature is an 
engineer without science, and a builder 
without rules. 

The animals follow the tides and sea- 
sons; they find their own; the fittest 
and the luckiest survive; the struggle 
for life is sharp with them all; birds of 
a feather flock together; the young 
cowbirds reared by many different foster- 
parents all gather in flocks in the fall; 
they know their kind—at least, they are 
attracted by their kind. 

A correspondent asks me if I do not 
think the minds of animals capable of 
improvement. Not in the strict sense. 
When we teach an animal anything, we 
make an impression upon its senses and 
repeat it over and over, till, as it were, 
we wear a channel in its nervous system 
and establish a habit. We do not bring 
about any mental development as we 
do in the child; we mold and stamp its 
sense-memory. It is like bending or 
compressing a vegetable growth till it 
takes a certain form. 

The human animal sees through the 
trick, he comprehends it and does not 
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need the endless repetition. When rep- 
etition has worn a path in our minds, 
then we, too, act automatically, or with- 
out conscious ‘thought, as we do, for 
instance, in forming the letters when we 
write. 

Wild animals are trained, but not 
educated. We multiply impressions up- 
on them without adding to their stores 
of knowledge, because they cannot 
evolve general ideas from these sense- 
impressions. Here we strike their limi- 
tations. A bluebird ora robin will fight 
its reflected image in the window-pane 
of a darkened room day after day and 
never master the delusion. It can take 
no step beyond the evidence of its 
senses—a hard step for even man to take. 
You may train your dog so that he will 
bound around you when he greets you 
without putting his feet upon you. But 
do you suppose the fond creature ever 
comes to know why you do not want his 
feet upon you? If he does, then he 
takes the step in general knowledge to 
which I have referred. Your cow, 
tethered by a long rope upon the lawn, 


learns many things about that rope and 
how to manage it that she did not know 
when she was first tied, but she never 


knows why she is not to crop the 
shrubbery or paw up the turf or reach 
the corn on the edge of the garden. This 
would imply general ideas or power of 
reflection. You might punish her until 
she was afraid to do it, but you could 
never enlighten her on the subject. The 
rudest savage can, in a measure, be en- 
lightened, he can be taught the reason 
why of things, but an animal cannot. 
We can make its impulses follow a rut, 
so to speak, but we cannot make them 
free and self-directing. They are the 
victims of habits inherited or acquired. 

I was told of a fox that came nightly 
prowling about some deadfalls set for 
other game. The new-fallen snow each 
night showed the movements of the 
suspicious animal; it dared not approach 
nearer than several feet to the deadfalls. 
Then one day a red-shouldered hawk 
seized the bait in one of- the traps, and 
was caught. That night the fox, or 
presumably the same one, came and ate 
such parts of the body of the hawk as 
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protruded from beneath the stone. Now, 
how did the fox know that the trap was 
sprung and was now harmless? Did 
not his act imply something more than 
instinct? We have the cunning and 
suspicion of the fox to start with; these 
are factors already in the problem that 
do not have to be accounted for. To 
the fox, as to the crow, anything that 
looks like design or a trap—that is, that 
does not match with the haphazard look 
and general disarray of objects in nature 
—will put it on its guard. The crow is 
shy of a string stretched around a field, 
and the fox is afraid Of an iron hoop put 
around a sitting hen. A deadfall is a 
contrivance that is not in keeping with 
the usual fortuitous disarray of sticks 
and stones in the fields and woods. The 
odor of the man’s hand would also be 
there, and this of itself would put the 
fox on his guard. But a hawk or any 
other animal crushed by a stone, with 
part of its body protruding from beneath 
the stone, has quite a different air. It 
at least does not look threatening; the 
rock is not impending; the open jaws 
are closed. More than that, the smell 
of the man’s hand would be less ap- 
parent, if not entirely absent. The fox 
drew no rational conclusions; its in- 
stinctive fear was allayed by the changed 
conditions of the trap. The hawk has 
not the fox’s cunning, hence it fell an 
easy victim. I do not think that the 
cunning of the fox is any more akin to 
reason than is the power of smell of the 
hound that pursues him. Both are in- 
born and are quite independent of ex- 
perience. If a fox were deliberately to 
seek to elude the hound by running 
through a flock of sheep, or by following 
the bed of a shallow stream, or by taking 
to the public highway, then I think we 
should have to credit him with powers 
of reflection. It is true he often does 
all these things, but whether he does 
them by chance or of set purpose admits 
of doubt. 

The cunning of a fox is as much a 
part of his inherited nature as is his 
fleetness of foot. All the more notable 
fur-bearing animals, as the fox, the 
beaver, the otter, have doubtless been 
persecuted by man and his savage 












ancestors for tens of thousands of years, 
and their suspicion of traps and lures, 
and their skill in eluding them, are the 
accumulated inheritance of ages. 

In denying what we mean by thought 
or free intelligence to animals, an ex- 
ception should undoubtedly be made in 
favor of the dog. I have elsewhere 
said that the dog is almost half-human; 
he has been the companion of man so 
long and has been so loved by him, 
that he has come to: partake, in a measure 
at least, of his master’s nature. If the 
dog does not at times think, reflect, he 
does something so like it that I can find 
no other name for it. Take so simple 
an incident as this, which is of common 
occurrence: A collie dog is going along 
the street in advance of its master’s 
team. It comes to a point where the 
road forks; the dog takes, say, the road 
to the left, and trots along it a few rods 
and then, half turning, suddenly pauses 
and looks back at the team. Has he not 
been struck by the thought, ‘‘I do not 
know which way my master is going: I 
will wait and see’’? If the dog in such 
cases does not reflect, what does he 
do? Can we find any other word for 
his act? To ask a question by word or 
deed, involves some sort of a mental 
process, however rudimentary. Is there 
any other animal that would act as the 
collie did under like circumstances? 

A Western doctor writes me that he 
has on three different occasions seen his 
pointer dog behave as follows: He had 
pointed a flock of quail, but the quail 
would not sit to be flushed, but kept 
running. Then the dog, without a word 
or sign from his master, made a long 
détour to the right or to the left around 
the retreating birds, headed them off, 
and then slowly advanced, facing the 
gunner, till he came to a point again, 
with the quail in a position to be flushed. 
After crediting the instinct and the 
training of the dog to the full, such an 
act, I think, shows a degree of inde- 
pendent judgment. The dog had not 
been trained to do that particular thing, 
and took the initiative of his own accord. 

The same correspondent who had this 
experience with his pointer dog, relates 
this incident about his blooded mare: 
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A drove of horses was pasturing in a 
forty-acre lot. The horses had paired 
off, as horses usually do under such cir- 
cumstances. The doctor’s thorough- 
bred mare had paired with another mare 
that was totally blind and had been so 
since a colt. Through the field ‘‘ran a 
little creek which could not well be 
crossed by the horses except at a bridge 
at one end.’’ One day when the farmer 
went to salt the animals, they all came 
galloping over the bridge and up to the 
gate, except the blind one; she could 
not find the bridge, and remained on 
the other side, whinnying and stamping, 
while the others were getting their salt 
a quarter of a mile away. Presently, 
the blooded mare suddenly left her salt, 
made her way through the herd, and 
went at a flying gallop down across the 
bridge to the blind animal. Then she 
turned and came back, followed by the 
blind one. The doctor is convinced 
that his mare deliberately went back to 
conduct its blind companion over the 
bridge and down to the salt-lick. But 
the act may be more simply explained. 
How could the mare know her companion 
was blind? What could any horse know 
about such a disability? The only thing 
implied in the incident is the attachment 
of one animal for another. The mare 
heard her mate calling, probably in 
tones of excitement or distress, and she 
flew back to her. Finding her all right, 
she turned toward the salt again and 
was followed by her fellow. Instinct 
did it all. 

My own observation of the wild 
creatures has revealed nothing so near 
to human thought and reflection as is 
seen in the cases of the collie and pointer 
dogs above referred to. The nearest to 
them of anything I can now recall is 
an incident related by an English writer, 
Mr. Kearton. In one of his books, Mr. 
Kearton relates how he has frequently 
fooled sitting birds with wooden eggs. 
He put his counterfeits, painted and 
marked like the originals, into the nests 
of the song-thrush, the blackbird and 
the grasshopper-warbler, and in no case 
was the imposition detected. In the 
warbler’s nest he placed dummy eggs 
twice the size of her own, and the bird 
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proceeded to brood them without the 
slightest sign of suspicion that they were 
not of her own laying. 

But when Mr. Kearton tried his 
counterfeits upon a ring-plover, the 
fraud was detected. The plover ham- 
mered the shams with her bill ‘‘in the 
most skeptical fashion,’’ and refused 
to sit down upon them. When two of 
the bird’s own eggs were returned to 
the nest and left there with two wooden 
ones, the plover tried to throw out the 
shams, but failing to do this, ‘‘reluctant- 
ly sat down and covered good and bad 
alike.’’ 

Now, can the action of the plover in 
this case be explained on the theory of 
instinct alone? The bird could hardly 
have had such an experience before. 
It was offered a counterfeit, and it be- 
haved much as you or I would have done 
under like conditions, although we have 
the general idea of counterfeits, which 
the plover could not have had. Of 
course, everything that pertains to the 
nest and eggs of a bird is very vital to 
it. The bird is wise about these things 
from instinct. Yet the other birds were 
easily fooled. We do not know how 
nearly perfect Mr. Kearton’s imitation 
eggs were, but evidently there was some 
defect in them which arrested the bird’s 
attention. If the incident does not show 
powers of reflection in the bird, it cer- 
tainly shows keen powers of perception; 
and that birds, and indeed all animals, 
show varying degrees of this power, is 
a matter of common observation. I 
hesitate, therefore, to say that Mr. Kear- 
ton’s plover showed anything more than 
very keen instincts. Among our own 
birds there is only one, so far as I know, 
that detects the egg of the cowbird when 


it is laid in the bird’s nest, and that is the 
yellow warbler. All the other birds ac- 
cept it as their own, but this warbler 
detects the imposition and proceeds to 
get rid of the strange egg by burying it 
under a new nest bottom. 

Man is undoubtedly of animal origin. 
The road by which he has come out of 
the dim past lies through the lower 
animals. The germ and potentiality 
of all that he has become or can become 
was sleeping there in-his humble origins. 
Of this I have no doubt. Yet I think 
we are justified in saying that the differ- 
ence between animal intelligence and 
human intelligence is one of kind and 
not merely of degree. Flying and walk- 
ing are both modes of locomotion, and 
yet may we not fairly say they differ in 
kind? Reason and instinct are both 
manifestations of intelligence, yet do 
they not belong to different planes? In- 
tensify animal instinct ever so much 
and you have not reached the plane of 
reason. The homing instinct of certain 
animals is far beyond any gift of the kind 
possessed by man, and yet it seems in no 
way akin to reason. Reason heeds the 
points of the compass and takes note of 
the topography of the country, but 
what do or can animals know of these 
things? 

And yet I say the animal is father of 
the man. . Without the lower orders, 
there could have been no higher. In my 
opinion, no miracle or special creation 
is required to account for man. The 
conservation and transformation of force, 
or the transformation of matter into 
force, or of heat into light or electricity, 
is as great a leap and as mysterious as the 
transformation of animal intelligence 
into human reason. 
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THE MAN FROM VLADIVOSTOK 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


E was a Russian, of course, and a 
Finn. We signed him on as 
Viladmir Hjalmir, but we knew him as 
“Wally”? and as hailing from ‘‘Wally- 
wadstok.’’ He was a tall man, with a 
flat face, the nose and lips thick and of 
the most pronounced Slav type, the chin 
and jaws covered by a black growth of 
hair as coarse as rope-yarn. He had a 
lurching motion when walking, as though 
he had never been in anything but the 
most lively and cranky of ships, and he 
rounded his shoulders as though con- 
tinually cold and finding relief in hunch- 
ing them almost as high as hisears. His 
eyes were shifty and bright, and he 
seldom spoke, maintaining a kind of 
somber dignity that was strangely not 
in keeping with his physical appearance. 
The war had made us a bit careful 
about shipping either Russians or Japs, 
but we were short-handed, and ‘‘Wally- 
wadstok’’ was a good place to get away 
from before the warm weather set in. 
Deep in our hearts we looked forward 
to seeing the little brown and yellow 
sailors who had fought so well at Port 
Arthur, and we felt that they would 
show themselves on the coast at an early 
date. But after that, it might be a bad 
job trying to leave the Russian port. May 
had come and a burst of warm weather 
had warned us that we had better ship 
any one we could and get to sea. 

We ran to the southward, and man- 
aged to get well into the heat of the 
China Sea before the wind failed us. 

‘“‘Wally’”’ was in my watch, and as I 
held the chief mate’s berth, I had a 
chance to see much of him. The captain 
was twenty-five, and although we called 
him the ‘fold man,’’ as usual on ships, 
both the second and myself had sailed 
ships before he was born. He knew this, 
and bothered us not the least, but let me 
run the ship after my own notion, which 
was pleasant. 

In the quiet moonlhit nights I allowed 
the watch to lie about the main-deck 
and rest as they saw fit. They had 








plenty of work in the daytime, and the 
man on lookout was the only one that 
I saw kept awake. 

‘“‘Wally”’ had a way of climbing upon 
the rail at the fore-rigging and sitting 
looking at the moon, with his legs hang- 
ing over the side. It was manifestly 
an improper position for a sailor on 
duty, but I never bothered him, save to 
try and find out something of his past. 
He had much of the anarchist about 
him, and his peculiar desire to leave 
Viadivostok at a time when most of his 
countrymen wished to remain and fight 
the Japs, was a source of some specu- 
lation to us. I tried to win his confi- 
dence on several occasions, and treated 
him as he had never been treated beforo 
aboard any ship, but my reward was only 
a great deference of manner, coupled 
with an alacrity at obeying orders. 
‘Wally’? would not discuss his country- 
men or their affairs. He could speak 
English very well and with only a slight 
accent, which showed that he was above 
the average Finn in intelligence and that 
he had traveled much in foreign vessels. 

He was sitting in his favorite position 
one night when I happened forward. 

“You don’t mind, sir?’ he asked, 
quietly, meaning my discipline concern- 
ing his seat. 

“No, sit still,” I answered. ‘But 
you'll get overboard, and if you do I'll 
not stop for you.”’ 

“It is no matter, sir; you would waste 
time. Ah, what does it matter?’’ He 
spoke in a low tone, hardly above a 
whisper, and I leaned on the rail and 
looked over the moonlit ocean. ‘‘What 
does it matter when this little conscious- 
ness is over? It is nothing. I’ve gone 
out and come back and I might as well 
have stayed.”’ 

‘“‘There’re easier ways than drowning, 
Iremarked. ‘“Then there are the sharks.’’ 

“T doubt it, sir, I doubt it,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘I’ve seen hundreds go down, 
sir, hundreds and hundreds, in wrigglirg 
masses, yelling, screaming, cursing, and 
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all trying to stay up—for what?—-yes, 
what? I was in the ‘Petropavlovsk’ 
when she sank.”’ 

‘“*You?’’ I said, and I looked at him. 
He was not joking. His eyes were ga- 
zing far out over the moonlit sea into the 
warm tropical haze that dimmed the 
horizon where it touched the night sky. 
He was quiet for a minute, and then be- 
gan again. 

“Yes, sir. There were six hundred 
of us in her when she sank, you remem- 
ber. It took but afew minutes, and then 
the sea was just as smooth and quiet 
as before—a few minutes of struggling, 
crying, straining—just a madness of 
fear as her bottom opened under her 
and she went down like the great mass 
of iron she was. Did they know what 
sunk her? Did they?. Not less than one 
hundred of them knew it. ‘They all know 
it now, if they know anything, but they 
can’t tell about it. That seems so queer, 
doesn’t it? Hundreds of men knowing 
what killed them, knowing who killed 
them, knowing how they lost a great 
battle-ship—and not one of them able to 
tell the living afloat about it. Think of 
it, sir. Think of that great crowd of sail- 
ors knowing all about it and their fellows 
pulling their limp bodies about trying to 
guess—and they never will guess.”’ 

“Do you know?” I asked, abruptly, 
somewhat sharply, for he seemed so un- 
naturally garrulous that I began to 
wonder if he had stolen any of the rum 
in our stores. 

“TI was aboard, sir,’’ he said. 

‘Who were picked up?’’ I asked, 
hoping to start him again. 

“About seventy of us, sir. I was in 
the crew of the forward torpedo-room, 
below the water-line. There was a big 
dark man in that crew, Janski—a power- 
ful man—and he went down in her. 
He’s down there now with the rest. 
But what difference does it all make— 
what difference does it make to all those 
who lie under this ocean? If Islip over- 
board, don’t touch a brace for me. It’s 
only when one is young, full of hope— 
what you call in your language ‘en- 
thusiastic’-—that the consciousness is 
worth keeping. Soon we get tired. 
We want to sleep—and forget—forget.”’ 
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hear him. The creaking of a block and the 
soft wash of the sea alongside sounded 
loud in the still night. The moon made 
a path of glinting silver, very beautiful, 
upon the sea, and the warm air was 
heavy with the salt dew. 

“There’s no blaming any one for 
certain things. It’s the social conditions 
existing that cause so much of our 
troubles. We are taught to look up to 
the wealthy and superior class as higher 
beings of greater knowledge and edu- 
cation. We are taught to look down 
upon the drone in the same breath, and 
no one seems to see the paradox. We 
are all striving to reach the higher sphere 
of life, to walk in the higher social paths, 
to mingle with the class of people who 
do little or no work. We look up to the 
officers of the army and navy as superior 
beings, when we are taught in the same 
breath to look upon them as mere non- 
producers, brutes of the lower order 
whose only excuse for living is their 
training and ability to ki!l each other. 
The whole thing is so absurd that one 
cannot blame any one for anything. 
He’s liable to get confused ideas. 

“No one brought up under those social 
laws can conceive marriage between a 
man of the higher order and a girl of 
the lower. But they are both human 
and have all the human passions. To 
believe in any interpretation of the 
Christian religion is all the more absurd 
under the circumstances. How can one 
practise unselfishness and self-sacrifice 
and at the same time practise the most 
abject selfishness and cowardice? It 
mixes one up, this artificial life, and I 
don’t blame any one for doing strange 
things—or rather, things that are not 
strange in their logical sequence of hap- 
pening. To believe or not to believe 
in anything is immaterial. There would 
be no more chaos without belief than 
with it. Actions are limited only by 
human limitations, not by any creeds 
or beliefs. The man who is passionate 
cannot control his desires by any mere 
beliefs. He must have the force and 
desire for doing right or wrong in his 
brain. It is absurd to think that nine 


out of ten men are devils and the tenth 
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He spoke so low that I could hardly 














































aprig. They areallhuman. The word 
‘human’ stands for many things that 
are weak and mean, and many things 
that are strong. But they invariably 
go together. There were several officers 
of high rank on that ship, and one was 
more than usually selfish. I don’t say 
he was bad. He was brought up to 
believe we common people were farther 
removed from him than the galley cat 
is from us.”’ 

“That’s your infernal monarchial gov- 
ernment,”’ I said. 

“Not at all. Not at all. You Americans 
recognize class as much as we do. It’s 
absurd to deny it. We all try to rise 
to the class which does nothing. We 
all look up to wealth and position. That’s 
the reason I don’t blame any one for 
social crimes. But that’s the reason 
a big dark man was in the port torpedo- 
room. A man who would not see as the 
rest. A man of the people, powerful, 
young, and with a desperate purpose. 
He loved my sister, for she was beauti- 
ful. He possessed the same feelings as 
the officer of higher life, only his were 
not affected by the false and artificial 
training. He was not of the upper class, 
and recognized nothing but personal 
worth. That’s the reason he went 
aboard disguised, and with a fixed and 
resolute mind.”’ 

‘Do you mean you know the man who 
torpedoed that ship?’’ I asked, in de- 
rision. 

“Do I often talk, sir, to enjoy the music 
of my own voice?’’ and he looked at me. 

“Go on,’’ I said. 

‘‘There’s nothing more totell. There’s 
nothing for me to tell, sir. You know 
we are governed or restrained only by 
that intangible something that———”’ 

He stopped and looked over the moon- 
lit ocean. The far-away murmur of 
the soft wind came gently sounding over 
the heaving swell. It rose above the 
musical wash and trickle of the foam- 
bells alongside. The night was beautiful 
and the moon caused the lumpy trade- 
clouds to cast shadows on the sea. 

It seemed as though the Power of 
the Universe was apparent in the air, 
in the heaving sea and silvery light. 
One could almost feel a superstitious 
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dread of the quiet surrounding space, 
the silence broken only by gentle far- 
reaching murmurs. It spoke of a mighty 
force, a great something. To be alone 
then would have made it more apparent. 

““Yes,’’ said the sailor, ‘‘there’s the 
restraining force, the consciousness; but 
when one has suffered much, he either 
exhausts himself in the wild passion of 
pain and indignation or becomes coldly 
fierce to visit the pain upon those who 
cause it. We are all a little bad. The 
weaker—or maybe it is the stronger who 
suffer for our sins. But it’s not entirely 
individual. No one individual can de- 
velop so much inhumanity. It is the 
breeding and teaching of many—and 
that’s the reason the big dark-bearded 
man was in the torpedo-room when the 
‘Petropavlovsk’ went out to her last 
fight.”’ 

“Did you know it all the time?’ I 
asked. 

“No, I didn’t recognize him until the 
firing began; but he made it plain to 
many of us that the ship was going to 
her end. Stop him? Do you suppose 
you could stop a man who has studied 
and planned for ten years how to send 
his foe to ? We had gone out to the 
enemy, and they rose above the horizon 
in such force there was no use attempt- 
ing to stay and fight. He hoped to 
have it happen in the thick of an en- 
gagement, and as we steamed out he 
told me the end was near. I knew him 
then, but did not know just what he 
meant. Many of us recognized him and 
wo1rdered at his being aboard that ship. 
Then we went slowly back into the 
harbor, and he cried out to me to go on 
deck. They thought him crazy, and 
seized him in the torpedo-room. I be- 
gan to realize his meaning, and rushed 
aft, climbing, struggling, gasping, know- 
ing then that what he said wastrue. He 
was an expert in electricity and had in- 
vented one or two remarkable machines. 
I fled from a terror that was all-absorb- 
ing. It was because of his staring bright 
eyes, flushed face and smile of peculiar 
triumph. It was the smile of a man 
who believes he has won. His joy 
was wild, unfeigned, truly hysterical, 
and then I knew the end was near and I 
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flew from him as from hell itself. I 
reached the upper deck at last. The 
men were at their stations. The fight- 
ing was over, and the poor fellows looked 
relieved... Many were gazing out to sea 
where the Japanese ships lay, firing 
slowly from their heavy turret-guns in 
vain hope that one of the shot might land. 
I plunged among them as one demented. 
Then I breathed, and looked about me for 
something to float on. My heart was 
thumping under my ribs, and my nerves 
were strung as one has them when the 
lock-string of a great rifle is drawn taut 
and he waits the crash. Up and down 
the deck I tore, until I could stand it 
no longer and rushed to the taffrail. At 
that instant there was a terrific shock, 
a deafening concussion from below and 
forward. I looked, and saw a great 
column of water arise alongside us. The 
battle-ship stopped, and rolled heavily, 
while a dense cloud of yellow smoke and 
steam enveloped her. Then she began 
to list rapidly. Men called out hoarsely 
and rushed about. I saw an officer 
standing at the rail and looking over the 
side as though he had seen something 
that had taken from him all power of 
speech and motion; I saw him clutch 
the rail as she heeled over and the deck 
slanted away under us. A poor young 
chap came close to me and asked re- 
peatedly, ‘What time is it? What time 
is it?’ as though the only thing he could 
get into his head was the time for the 
drills. A solid mass of men jammed 
the doors of the superstructure and gun- 
ports—a roaring, screaming, struggling 
mass of men in uniform. Some came 
through the openings along the rifle- 
chases, panting, cursing, weeping. And 
all the time the ship heaved farther and 
farther over and her bow dipped below 
the sea. I remember looking at the 
other vessels. They had stopped to 
gaze at us. One had actually reversed 
her engines, and the foam was churning 
and fiying from under her counter. A 
roaring scream came from our siren. 
There was a second. dull, smothering 
crash from below which rocked and 
swayed the great steel ship. I picked 
up a piece of wood which fell near me, 
and 1 remember wondering where it 
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came from. It seemed to be either the 
bottomboard or thwart of a cutter. 
Then I suddenly overcame the paralyzing 
effect of. the scene around me and 
plunged over the stern, as it rose higher 
and higher in the air. 

“It was a long leap to the sea below. 
The deck was so steep that the struggling 
men could not climb it. I pulled my- 
self along by the waterway, and could 
see the wheel revolving in the air far 
below me. The rush through the air 
took my breath, and the smash upon the 
surface knocked me insensible for a 
moment. Then I was aware I must 
swim, and I arose to the surface, gasping, 
struggling, striving to get away from 
under the huge stern, which now towered 
high in the air above me. My hand 
struck the piece of wood I had leaped 
with, and I made my way out from that 
steel coffin just as it began to slip under. 
Steam and smoke poured from the 
openings, gun-ports, ventilators and 
bull’s-eyes. There was a low, deep, 
smothering roar, and down she went, 
rising almost perpendicular and diving 
bow first to the bottom, carrying nearly 
every one of the six hundred men in her. 

‘“‘A huge sea rushed into the tremen- 
dous hole she made. It sucked me into 
the swirling eddies, and pieces of wood, 
rope and other floating things struck 
me with force, cutting me sorely and 
breaking my leg. But I held to the 
piece of wood, and they picked me up 
with a few others, all cut and bleeding 
from that swirl of death.”’ 

He shook with a nervous trembling 
while he spoke, and when he stopped his 
voice was so low I could hardly hear him. 
Gazing over the ocean into the path of 
the moon, he sat there silent and thought- 
ful for nearly half an hour. 

I leaned upon the rail and smoked. 

Suddenly he turned to me. 

‘*“You’ve been very kind, sir,’’ he said. 

Then he swung his legs over the rail 
and slipped on deck. 

The bells struck and I went aft, meet- 
ing the second officer coming out to 
relieve me. 

“It’s almost too fine to turn in. I 
reckon I’ll sit up and smoke awhile,’ I 
said. 








